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SHOULD be the last one tonight to underrate 
the serious and almost desperate situation that the 
teachers of America find themselves in, and that 
the nation as whole finds itself in, and yet, ladies and 
gentlemen, | have sometimes, somehow, felt that we 
might strike a little different note tonight, that we might 
emphasize another side of this question. To a brave 
man, te an adventurous man, to a consecrated man, a 
difficult situation is a challenge to all that is heroic and 
noble in his nature. Sometimes | have feared that in 
recent weeks and months we have magnified our griev- 
ances and not magnified the glory of the task which 
we now find ourselves confronting, and | could wish 
that here tonight the teachers of this great common- 
wealth might somehow, in spite of all that we fear in 
our hearts, in spite of all that has been said, iind the 
inspiration that brave men need in trying times. 
| have referred to the fact that one difficulty that 
we confront is that of the inadequate pay of ieachers. 
[ am going to speak to that point as if there were no- 
body in this audience but teachers. The longer | live 
the more I am impressed with the fact that truth is a 
matter of emphasis. If I were speaking to an audi- 
ence composed of citizens, | should emphasize other 
things, but I ask you, my fellow-teachers, to face with 
me tonight another aspect of this desperate situation. 
We are in grave danger at this time of surrendering 
the standards that alone make valuable the teacher’s 
life. The “poor teacher” has taken the place of the 
“poor Indian” of Pope’s famous poem, and we ecan- 
not pick up a newspaper without seeing some ridicule 
or some condescending remark about the difference 
between the pay of the teacher and the pay of the ditch 
digger, of the engineer, of the conductor. | want to 
say here tonight that if the ditch digger does get more 
money than the average teacher, we would not ex- 
change places with him. The greatest happiness that 
| have had as a public speaker in many months was 
when I stood before a body of business men a few 
days ago to speak in behalf of Peabody College for 
Teachers. One of those business men remarked to 
me just before I spoke—I do not know how he ever 


* Address before the North Carolina Teachers’ Assembly, 
Asheville, November 25, 1920. 


came to say it, because | do not think he could make 
the proposition good—"You could make $10,000 a 
year, if you were not a teacher.” At one point in my 
speech, with that remark in my mind, I said to these 
business men, some of them rich: “I would not ex- 
change places with a mother’s son of you.” We have 
got to recapture some of the independence of the 


teacher’s life and work. Because we emphasize that 
we ought to have more pay, we do not need to em- 
phasize the material standards of life; and I plead 
here tonight with men and women who have given 
themselves to this high work, and with some who are 
perhaps wavering in their decision, that there is some- 
thing worse in this world than poverty of the heart. 
| have known people who wore shabby clothes and 
lived upon homely fare, who were princes in the king- 
dom of truth and in the kingdom of righteousness, 
and I will not surrender for any material considera- 
tion the high profession which I have adopted. 

We are hearing today of some of our comrades who 
are ceasing to be superintendents of public instruc- 
tion in order to become superintendents of factories, 
of men who have held high scientific positions in col- 
leges giving themselves to industrial work, and we 
teachers have too often magnified the men who made 
that decision. I question no man’s motive, I do not 
sit in judgment upon any man’s decision when he 
faces himself and his duty. But I would say tonight 
that I know of men, and you know of men, who have 
decided that question otherwise, and decided it wise- 
ly, and the men who have deserted the calling must 
always run the risk of incurring the fierce indignation 
of Browning in his “Lost Leader”: 


“Just for a handful of silver he left us, 

Just for a rib and to stick in his coat. 

We shall march prospering—not thro’ his presence, 
Songs may inspirit us—not from his lyre.” 


May I recall to you that a good many years ago, 
when ex-President Charles W. Eliot was receiving 
twelve hundred dollars as instructor in the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, he was offered the pres- 
idency of a cotton mill near Boston at a salary of five 
thousand dollars. He declined it, because he had re- 
solved to dedicate himself to science and to education. 
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Did he decide wisely? Is there any millionaire in this 
country today that we would exchange for that great 
constructive statesman, who built up in the course of 
forty years the greatest university in this land, and 
has left his mark upon every American institution? 
| think he decided wisely and rightly. 

1 rode on the train a few years ago with the late 
Charles D. McIver of North Carolina. He told me 
that the day before he had refused the offer of the 
presidency of a cotton mil! at a salary of ten thousand 
dollars. He was then president of the Normal and 
Industrial College of Greensboro, working at a salary 
of three thousand dollars, or perhaps even twenty-five 
hundred dollars. Was it worth while? Charles D. 
Mclver worked himself into the life of that common- 
wealth, and if you go to Raleigh today and look at 
the square around the capitol, you will find side by 
side the monument of Zebulon B. Vance and the mon- 
ument of Charles D. Mclver, erected by the children 
of North Carolina. Did he decide wisely? 

A good many years ago a young man graduated at the 
University of North Carolina who had every reason 
It was 
He was an orator, a prince. 
\ man who believed in education as a career got hold 
of him and fired him with the spirit of education. He 
became a great worker in the elevation of the common- 
wealth of North Carolina, became president of Tu- 
lane University, and is today president of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. Did he decide wisely? I would 
rather be Edwin A. Alderman, the president of a 
great university like that and molding the intellectual 
life of a state, than any public man in the state of 
Virginia. 


to look forward to a great career as a lawyer. 
a tradition of his family. 


There was another man, whom we in some parts of 
the South have not forgotten, and I hope that you 
have not—Robert E. Lee. After the war, when he 
had but little money, he was first offered an oppor- 
tunity to live in England, the home of his ancestors. 
The stately columns and noble historic walls of the 
old manor house of England would have been a fit 
hackground for his splendid life, a life of ease and 
rest. But his answer was: “My people have suffered 
with me through this great war, and I shall suffer 
with them.” And then came the offer of the presi- 
dency of an insurance company at ten thousand dol- 
lars a year, in Atlanta. He deliberately chose to be- 
come president of a little, unknown college, Washing- 
ton College, where he spent the last five years of his 
life. One of the sacred spots of America is the little 
chapel at Washington and Lee University, where now 
you see the recumbent statue of the great leader. I 
heard the president of Teachers’ College say once 


that the most sacred hour he ever spent was in silent 
communion with the great soul of Lee at that spot. 
Such a life, ladies and gentlemen, cannot be esti- 
mated in dollars and cents. 

In talking about this subject to the ambitious 
youth of America, we must not stress the low points 
in teaching, but these high points that lie open to men 
of ability and talent. But even if we leave aside those, 
I wish I might tell you tonight of teachers whom I 
have met in all parts of the South, some of them coun- 
ty superintendents, some of them principals in little 
backwoods counties. I wish I might tell you of a 
young woman who was supervisor in the schools of 
Winston-Salem, N. C., riding through that county, 
through the cold, winter months, with little pay, and 
living upon homely fare, but I tell you tonight that 
as her face beamed and her eyes lighted up, I felt that 
she was as happy a person as I ever saw. The joy 
of discovering human souls is the greatest joy in the 
world. I hope you know something of that great 
Scotch story, “Beside the Bonnie Briar Bush,” of the 
old Scotch domsie who wore faded clothes, but every 
now and then said to the fond mother and father: 
“The boy will do. The boy will do. He must go to 
And there could be no greater hap- 
piness in life than the prayer prayed by George Howe, 
as he was dying: “Give my old master light at even- 
tide.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, the One who said, “Thou 
shalt not live by bread alone,” was no fanatic, but the 
Master of all living. The One who said, “Lay up for 
yourselves treasures in heaven” was no_ idealistic 
dreamer, but is the One who has caused the thrones of 
the earth to tremble, and who walks in resplendent 
glory through earth today. 


the university.” 


Let us ally ourselves in spirit with Socrates, who 
gathered about his knees at the Academy a few pupils, 
one of whom was Plato, with the men who in all ages 
have carried the light into the darkness ; yea, even with 
martyrs, through whose blood the earth has been puri- 
fied and enriched; and with that One who walked 
about the dusty ways of Palestine doing good, had not 
where to lay His head, drank the bitter cup in the 
garden of Gethsemane, and died upon the cross, which 
has become the symbol of the noblest love of man. 
We must not surrender the spiritual power of a con- 
secrated life. 


I was reading not long ago that old book which we 
have lost sight of, “Pilgrim’s Progress.” You re- 
member, when Pilgrim got out of the Slough of De- 
spond, and was confronted by Mr. Worldly Wiseman, 
just as we are being confronted today, he was told 
that he must go to the House of the Interpreter. There 
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he found, in the House of the Interpreter, which is, 
by interpretation, the school or the college or the uni- 
versity, a man who had a book in his hand and the 
law of truth upon his lips and the world at his back, 
and the golden crown upon his head, and has put to 
him question after question: What means this? What 
means this? What means this? The interpreter told 
him, and there Pilgrim got inspiration for the journey 
up the Hill Difficulty. But he was not through with 
the interpreters yet, for when he had climbed the Hill 
Difficulty and had entered the Palace Beautiful, there 
were three maideps, who interpreted to him the Books 
of Wisdom. That night he slept in the room called 
Peace, from which he looked across the intervening 
distance to the Delectable Mountains, all of which ex- 
perience prepared him for the fight with Apollyon. 
Later on he comes to the Shepherds of the Delectable 
Mountains, who, through the telescope called Clear 
showed him Beulah Land. 

Ladies and gentlemen, fellow-teachers, we shall not 
surrender our high privilege of becoming interpreters 
to men along the way of life, maidens in the Palace 
Seautiful, and the Shepherds of the Delectable Moun- 
tains. We shall join ourselves with the forces that are 
building this world—the challenge of our profession, 
the challenge of our task is upon us. 

Again I say that I emphasize to you tonight not 
what I should emphasize if I were talking to another 
audience. There is a solemn responsibility upon every 
teacher to make good the words that we speak, the 
high sounding words that we speak, about education. 
Why is it that we say so often that the hope of de- 
mocracy is education, but when we come to examine 
the results of our work, sometimes it is so far, so 
far, from the realization of that splendid vision? It 
is a tremendous responsibility that our country has 
put upon us. Are we equal to it? 


What is education? Fundamentally it is training 
everybody for the tasks of a democratic country. Have 
you read President Wilson’s two great essays, two of 
the most important things he ever wrote—“*What is 
a College For?” and “The Spirit of Learning”—I 
could wish that every American teacher would read 
those two great essays. He himself for a long time 
a teacher, he himself the builder of a great university, 
came to say at last: “The American people are pro- 
ijoundly discontented with the American college. We 
love this thing, but if it is to continue it must be what 
it purports to be.” And you remember that homely 
figure that he used: “In our colleges the side-shows 
have taken away the interest of the students, from 
the main tent, and the people who perform in the 
main tent have nothing to do with the students in the 


side shows.” Isn’t that a homily upon American col- 
lege life? 

A distinguished Harvard professor said not long 
ago: “The more i teach the.more | am convinced that 
the average undergraduate does not think accurately 
and cogently, but does not think at all. His mind is in 
a state of Nirvana. It is not somewhere else. It is 
simply nowhere.” And you may apply that to the 
high schools. 

There are two or three tendencies in education that 
we must watch. Now, do not misunderstand me. You 
have noticed how often speakers say that. They bear 
in mind that great saying of Emerson, that “to be 
great is to be misunderstood.” Unfortunately, the 
converse of that is not true: to be misunderstood is 
not necessarily to be great. But do not misunderstand 
me. 1am in sympathy with all these new tendencies in 
education. I have not the opinion that a great many 
people in my line have. I think that vocational train- 
ing, training for life, the development of new subjects, 
all have possibilities, great possibilities. But here is 
what we are in danger of: Not only in those subjects, 
but in every other subject, there is a theory going the 
rounds today that the only thing you have got to con- 
sider in education is “interest.” You have got to “in- 
terest” students. There is a sense in which that is 
true, but I object to determining the range of interest 
before students have had the chance to know what 
they ought to be interested in. We may bring the 
processes of the kindergarten into the college and uni- 
versity. That is the trouble. There is nothing that 
takes the place of hard work in the elementary school, 
or the high school, or the college or university. 

I want to say here tonight that any teacher who 
gives an easy course, and who averts the difficulty of 
teaching by bringing in all sorts of outside things and 
outside attractions; any teacher who gives an easy 
course, whether it be in agriculture, domestic science, 
Latin, mathematics, or what not, is a debaser, not only 
of the intellectual currency, but of the moral currency 
as well. We have a sort of horror of that word “dis- 
cipline.” I do not know anything that is worth while 
that is not gained by hard, stern discipline, and if our 
education is lacking in robust vigor and discipline, it 
is failing. 

And then there is the idea of electives. I believe 
in electives, if you do not start the choosing too soon, 
but the idea that most people have of electives is elect- 
ing an easy course. As some wag at Yale said: “! 
do not propose to elect any study that causes me to 
get up before ten o’clock in the morning, or to go up 
more than two flights of stairs.” That is the idea of 


electives. And the reason that severe judgment has 
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sometimes been brought upon vocational training is 
Playing 
with those subjects is worse than not teaching them 
at all. ‘ 

Now, can we not all agree to that, whether we are 


that it does not do what it purports to do. 


teaching the classics, or English literature, or agricul- 
ture, or any of these new subjects, there are certain 
fundamental intellectual traits that must be developed ? 
Accuracy, concentration, memory, or the power to 
Clearness! Get the fogs out of our own 
Hard work, 
and, above all, the power to think in whatever we do. 


hold things. 
minds and the mists out of our spirits. 


If we do not develop the power to think while we 
work, to think while we read, to think while we are in 
the laboratory, we have missed the prime end of all 
education, which is to develop the art of thinking in 
all its various phases. 

Now, the American public, ladies and gentlemen, 
demands that of us. I have faith in the American peo- 
ple. 1 have faith in this matter which we have talked 
about so much, salaries, if we are reasonably patient, 
and if we concentrate our work in that direction, they 
are going to do the reasonable thing, I am as sure of 
that as that I stand here tonight. But they will do it 
a great deal more quickly if we do not surrender the 
lofty standards and ideals of our profession, and if 
we meet heroically, nobly, the tasks that they have 
committed unto us, 

And, finally, there is a challenge at this present mo- 
ment, as has already been suggested by Dr. Axson, to 
I do not know 
how you feel about it, but when I think of what we 


the Americanism of every one of us. 


were saying and hoping one year ago, and what we 
face now, I confess the most serious cause of gloom at 
this present moment, and it seems to me that teachers 
especially have a most difficult task just at this point. 
\ year ago the night seemed to have rolled away, and 
the world seemed bathed in the light of a supernal 
dawn. What radiant visions, what transcendent ideals, 
we had, for our community, our commonwealth, our 
nation and the world! And we lived in that splendid 
vision that somehow out of the war would come the 
same consecration, the same co-operation, the same 
absolute surrender of ourselves to the great tasks of 


peace. Look at the world today-——tangled, wearied, 
in a state, as Dr. Axson has said, of nervous pros- 
tration. Clouds are in the heaven, and the storm is 
muttering upon the distant horizon. 

Sut again I say, as I have said of every one of 
these other points, the seriousness of the situation, the 
difficulty of the task, is the challenge to the patriot, 
to the brave man, to the-adventurous man. The old 
Hebrew prophet heard the people crying to him, 


“Watchman, what of the night?” And from his watch 


tower on the high mountain he said, while the world 
was yet in darkness: “The dawn cometh.” Can we 
not be like the Hebrew prophet in these times? If 
other people are sick, let us be well. If other people 
are stirred by the hysteria of passion, whether it be 
the passion of the radical or the enraged passion of 
the Bourbon reactionary, let us be sane and steady 
and wise. The world needs us every one. Human 
life was never at such a premium as it is at this mo- 
ment. Have you realized how many of our comrades, 
in England, in France, in Italy, in Germany, are be- 
neath the sod? The institutions of the old world are 
destitute of men who ought to be carrying the burden. 
To American teachers today there comes a solemn 
call—a solemn call that we dare not refuse to heed, 
unless we are craven cowards, and unless we sur- 
render the light of our manhood and our womanhood. 


And in this point of Americanism, the duty is 
equally great. 1 know how impatient we are. 1 know 
how the situation, as so often described by you and 
before you, tends to cause you to align yourself with 
the forces that are making for unrest, and even vio- 
lence today. But, my fellow-teachers, in the name of 
high heaven, let us not lose our balance, whatever else 
other men may do. The Ship of State tonight is on 
the high seas. The waves are breaking about her. | 
can hear the fog horn sounding from the fog that en- 
velopes her, and | think of the deadly submarine that 
lies in her wake! And, great God, the Captain of the 
What is he thinking tonight, and what 
question is he putting to his fellow-teachers in Amer- 
ica? “What says my alma mater, the University of 
Virginia?” he is saying. 


ship is sick! 


What say Princeton, Har- 
vard, Yale, and every other American university? 
\What are you doing? What do the schools in the 
humblest part of this American commonwealth say to 
that captain, so sorely worn with the burden of the 
world tonight? Shall we not send from this place 
tonight an answer to his appeal, saying that we stand 
forever for the faith of our fathers, for the principles 
of true Americanism, and for the salvation of this na- 
tion at this present moment? I think that is your 
answer, and let no man or set of men, however great 
the grievance may be, refuse at this moment to give 
the answer. There is no sublimer line in English 
poetry than that line of John Milton, written in the 
perplexity of his own troubled life, and in his blind- 


ness: “They also serve, who only stand and wait.” 


This is no time to be rocking the boat. I speak not 
as a steadfast and reactionary conservative when | 


say that. 


I have as little patience with the reactionary 
Bourbon who causes revolution, as with the radical 
But I say tonight that 


who is the instrument of it. 
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here is a great body of moderate, reasonable Ameri- 
cans, who must be summoned at this time to save and 
rebuild our country and our civilization. And to this 
high task | summon you tonight, and | could wish 
that from this high place, where we have lived to- 
gether for a few days, we might go to every place in 
which we work, and with a renewed vision of the 
tasks to which we have set ourselves, and with a re- 


newed loyalty to this country, which needs every single 
one of us as much as it needed the boys that went over 
the sea, and some of whom lie in Flanders’ field and 
beneath the soil of France. This is our day. That 
was theirs. We were too old or too weak to engage 
in that battle for the world and for the nation. But 
this is our day, and, thank God, I believe the Amer- 
ican teachers will be true to the demands of this day. 


TRAINING FOR LIFE 


By MARY A. SHEEHAN 
Washington Junior High School 


VERY man, since he has but one life, is eager 
in its living to reach the highest peak of de- 
velopment. In order to attain to any degree 

of happiness, he must first of all “be a round peg in 
a round hole,” that is, have chosen his life work with 
love and understanding ; second, he must be of service 
to his fellow man; third, he must find for himself the 
greatest development of his personality. Only inas- 
much as he obtains possession of all three may he be 
said to have “lived well.” 

And how strange it is that for decades the school, 
the training ground for life, has blinded itself to all 
except actual book work. There it seemed to feel its 
duty ended. Yet are there not other values—equally 
powerful—with which education must concern itself? 
ls any other training camp content to provide so nar- 
row a field for those under its direction? Does it not 
rather broaden out and provide a balanced ration of 
skill of mind, of heart and of hand? Therefore, if the 
function of the American school is to train future cit- 
izens, then must it have a great vision of life in its 
varied complexities; then must it provide for a com- 
plete life. To the degree that life lessons are learned 
is learning effective. The National Commission on 
the Reorganization of Secondary Education expresses 
this forcibly when it states that education “both with- 
in and without the school, should develop in each indi- 
vidual the knowledge, interests, ideals, habits and pow- 
ers whereby he will find his place and use that place 
to shape both himself and society toward ever nobler 
ends.” Again it names the objectives of education as 
seven: 1. Health; 2. Command of fundamental pro- 
cesses; 3. Worthy home-membership; 4, Vacation; 5. 
Citizenship; 6. Worthy use of leisure; 7. Ethical char- 
acter.'. In Washington Junior High School these 
seven aims emblazoned on its walls serve as a con- 
stant guide. 

In so short an article it is impossible to discuss in 
detail the many ways of attaining these objectives. 


Accordingly, a few outstanding features only will be 
touched upon. 


One of the first great life lessons learned in Wash- 
ington Junior”High School, a lesson America today 
needs as never before, is expressed in the school motto 
“Do in co-operation.” From the beginning it has 
served as a beacon light and whatever of value the 
school may be able to contribute to the progress of 
education can be traced to this guiding principle. It 
provides for effective team work; it teaches fair play 
and the joy of a “square deal.” Finally, students and 
teachers stand together “one for all and all for one.” 

The faculty is a unit in recognizing vocational coun- 
seling as the keynote of the junior high school. Meyer 
Bloomfield in his introduction to “Readings in Voca- 
tional Guidance” defines the aim of guidance as that 
of making “both school and occupation help boys and 
girls to discover and develop their powers for service.” 
If one considers seriously for a moment the appalling 
loss to society of unguided personal ability, then must 
he agree with Dr. Brewer of Harvard University 
that place should be found from the fifth grade up 
for vocational information classes. 

The vocational guidance work is under the direc- 
tion of Miss Laura McGregor. During the Seventh 
Grade or the “Choosing period,” the child in Wash- 
ington Junior High lives in a distinctly life career at- 
mosphere. The last half of the year provides intensive 
instruction. For the entire term boys and girls are seg- 
regated. Each week two forty-minute periods under 
a special instructor are devoted to the collection and 
study of data about the various general fields of occu- 
pation, as engineering, law, nursing, machinist, etc. 
In addition try-outs are given along various lines of 
hand work. Five weeks before the close of the term 
four blanks containing many questions are filled out 


‘Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education. Bulletin, 
1918, No. 35. 
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for each child. One blank sent to the parents asks 
for such pertinent information as: 

How much longer do you intend to send your child 
to school ? 

What occupation do you plan to enter? 

What are his outside activities? 

The child fills out a second, answering among other 
things : 

What work in your course have you enjoyed most? 

Of all the books you have read, which two or three 
do you like best? 

What magazine do you enjoy most? 

What school activity do you like best? 

What occupation do you plan to enter? 

The third blank sent in by the home room teacher 
tells the rating in book work, the student’s sense of 
responsibility, his initiative, and adds a suggestion as 
to suitable course. The fourth by the hand work 
teacher records such items as ability in hand work, 
accuracy, speed, art ability, inventiveness and powers 
of leadership, These four blanks are compared. If 
all agree, for example, upon the technical course, the 
child is assigned at once and his case marked closed. 
lf, on the contrary, a discrepancy exists, the services 
Each teach- 
er in the school is a counselor, but there is a corps ot 


of a special counselor are called into use. 


seven who are relieved from some class work to per- 
form special functions. The case is turned over to one 
of these counselors who interviews parent or any con- 
cerned. This further information is reported to the 
head of the department who disposes of the case. 
Last year out of a total of 660 investigations made, 
252 dealt with this phase. A few cases selected at 
random may perhaps best show the effectiveness of 
the system. 

One girl on her blank elected the commercial course 
as did the parents who specified that Marie would 
remain in school but two years longer. Her home 
room teacher advised foreign language as the child 
appeared especially adapted for the professions. The 
case was turned over to a vocational counselor who 
She called 
at the home to find the father, a prosperous Greek 
confectioner, could 


first talked with the home room teacher. 


English. His wife 
would be in later on, but she spoke only French. The 


speak no 


counselor went later, explained the various courses 
and through her and the daughter to the father. The 
parents had plenty of money, but had been in Amer- 
ica five year only. They had believed education was 
for the chosen few. The parents and the girl had 
always aspired to medicine, but had thought it be- 


yond their reach. 


She was finally registered in the 
foreign language course and bids fair to attain her 


ambition. The little family radiated joy, the open 
expression being, “My little girl—a real American 
lady.” 

A few days ago a girl was checked out as a total 
loss as she was legally working and no longer attend- 
ed school. The case was taken up and a call made 
at the home. The girl needed one more year to 
complete junior high school. Her father and mother, 
inspired by the interest of the counselor, decided to 
sacrifice and allow their daughter to return to school. 
A very happy child came back and said, “My father 
and mother made me leave school. I am so glad and 
thankful for this chance.” 

Recently a father sent to the school requesting the 
visit of a counselor. His son wished to change from 
the general course to the shop. He desired that the 
various courses and their opportunities be explained. 
The boy was ultimately placed in the gas engine shop. 

The school organization naturally tends toward a 
separated student body made up of four distinct 
groups, but many factors enter which weld the vari- 
ous sections into one strong student body. Among 
the great unifying forces is the school socialization, 
best explained by the school creed: “Since the school 
is the training field for Democracy, make Democracy 
of the school.” This is a direct method of training 
for citizenship and is the most effective way of teach- 
ing American principles and the right of the major- 
ity. It is not aimless lecturing, but is directed action. 
The school government permits student participation 
and is based as far as possible on the United States’ 
form of government. Each home room section is or- 
ganized as a unit, having president, vice-president, 
secretary-treasurer, deputy and usher elected by the 
class. The president presides over class meetings and 
assumes charge of the room during absence of the 
teacher. The vice-president assists the president and 
acts as safety first representative. The secretary 
keeps class notes, minutes, etc. The treasurer cares 
for all class funds, banking, etc. The usher jeads 
the class when passing through the corridors and 
serves as escort to visitors. The deputy keeps the 
class in order in the corridors. 

The entire school is organized into a community. 
The class officers combined into their respective 
groups, as all the presidents into the cabinet, make 
up the governing body. Each is under the supervision 
of a member of the faculty and meets at stated inter- 
vals for discussion of school interests. In this way 
the entire school is brought into close contact as the 
groups contain students representing every interest in 
the building. An officer, elected by the students as 
their community president, presides on occasions 
when the school meets as a community to consider 
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matters of general import. Perhaps Washington 
Junior High School presents no more striking picture 
than the assembled student body under the leader- 
ship of a fellow student carrying on an orderly meet- 
ing with strict regard for parliamentary rule. 

There are also chosen aids to the faculty under a 
faculty director. The responsibility of the dining 
room rests with the lunch committee; bicycle regula- 
tions are made by the bicycle committee ; school depu- 
ties guard the exits immediately before and after 
school and direct traffic in the corridors during the 
passing of classes; school marshals remain for half 
an hour after school to patrol the halls, thus insuring 
against infringement of school laws.? 

Thirty-five minutes are set aside daily as a student 
activity period. Monday is banking day. Tuesday 
is for class meeting, school community meeting, or 
officers’ group meeting. Wednesday is for assembly 
and Friday for clubs. (Thursday is given up to 
such faculty activity as directed discussions, demonstra- 
tion lessons, ete. ) 

Realizing that man, after spending eight hours in 
work and eight in sleep, still has eight hours to ac- 
count for, Washington Junior High School provides 
definite training for the proper use of leisure. “It is 
not enough that man merely live; he must also en- 
joy life.’ Each boy and girl has a hobby. Sixty-one 
clubs under the direction of volunteer members of 
the faculty offer ample opportunity for leisure hours. 


*For detailed discussion see “School Socialization,” by 
James M. Glass in the South’s Secondary School Magazine, 
The High School Quarterly. 


NEED FOR A STATE-WIDE SCHOOL 


These clubs hold from eleven to eleven-fifty on Fri- 
day. Among them are some for mental recreation, 
as French, Kipling, musical appreciation, Spanish, 
radio, travel, debating; others for physical enjoyment 
as athletic, swimming, military, folk dancing; others 
still for students who like handwork best, basketry, 
airplane, crochet, tatting, camera, millinery, camp 
craft; again some for social service as the Willing 
Workers. Each pupil selects his own club. 

The students find outlet for energy in campaigns 
conducted by the school community. A year ago un- 
der the slogan “Service through Sacrifice,” they con- 
tributed an oversubscription of thirty-three per cent 
to the Children’s Memorial Scholarship Fund, found- 
ed by the school children of the city on the first 
anniversary of Armistice Day for the benefit of chil- 
dren otherwise prevented from continuing in school. 
Last term with “Cleanliness—the Citadel of Happi- 
ness” as their cry, they conducted a cleanliness cam- 
paign. This year it is a health campaign—the cen- 
ter of home room, assembly and community activity. 
The latter is in addition to the regular health work 
as gymnasium, swimming, hygiene talks, etc. 

The desire of Washington Junior High School is 
not to store the mind of her youth with learning 
alone, but to serve by giving “to the soul purity of 
intention, to the conscience steadfastness and to the 
mind force, pliability and openness to light.” She is 
not the panacea for all educational ills, but she is 
striving earnestly to prepare for life and in the course 
of her work to develop latent powers of leadership 
and initiative. 


BUILDING PROJECT 


By JOHN J. BLAIR 


UCH publicity has recently been given to the 
inadequacy of the accommodations now 
available at our State institutions, including 

the University, North Carolina College for Women, 
East Carolina Training School, and A. & E. the most 
prominently mentioned. Institutions at which the 
1920 summer schools were held were not able to ac- 


commodate the teachers who applied for admission, 
no less than five hundred having been turned away 
from the University alone. At the North Carolina 
College for Women seven hundred fifty students are 
now enrolled, and the fact was brought out at a meet- 
ing of the alumni held in Greensboro on November 


State Director of Schoolhouse Planning 


6th that twice that number applied, and could not 
gain admission. A resolution was passed to the ef- 
fect that the plant be increased to four times its 
present capacity and that means be devised to plan for 
this extension at once. 

The president reports that one thousand four hun- 
dred students are enrolled at the University, that the 
dormitories and living accommodations are adequate 
only to accommodate one thousand, and that many of 
the college class and recitation rooms are in continu- 
ous use from 9:00 o’clock in the morning until 5:00 
o’clock in the afternoon. In the meantime no oppor- 
tunity is given for cleaning and ventilation. The con- 
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gestion is so great that the problem has béen actively 
taken up by the students themselves in a public meet- 
ing, which was called to discuss matters pertaining to 
the welfare of the institution. It is none the less true 
that similar conditions exist throughout the State in 
the matter of high school accommodations. One in- 
stance after another can be given in which rooms are 
overcrowded, the double session plan is in vogue, and 
part time classes prevail to a lamentable degree. 

At this point a few figures pertaining to the increase 
of population in our State and the enrollment in dif- 
ferent schools may be used to advantage, by showing 
how the universal overcrowded conditions can be ac- 
counted for. The population of our state in the last 
decade increased from 2,206,287 to 2,556,486, a gain in 
ten years of 350,199. The enrollment at the Univer- 
sity, North Carolina College for Women, and A. & E. 
has more than doubled in this length of time. The 
State summer school enrollment increased in one year 
from 2,174 to 2,336. 
dents enrolled four years ago, 1916, was 10,379, while 
the enrollment for 1920 has reached a grand total of 
30,875, showing a gain of 20,496. 
of students who graduated from the high schools of 
the State in 1918 was 1,901. In 1920 3,468 students 
completed the prescribed course, and a large percent- 


The number of high school stu- 


Again the number 


age of these were prepared to enter college. 

It is manifest that the providing of additional build- 
ings has not at all kept pace with the increase of stu- 
dents, as the public has refrained from building only 
to meet actual necessities. This can be accounted for 
by reasons of war conditions, during which time build- 
ing material was high, labor was expensive and scarce, 
also great difficulty was experienced in issuing and 
selling bonds and raising money for building purposes. 

It has been found that in no case where a building 
program has been carried out has the additional space 
or room provided been more than barely enough to 
meet the immediate need. The Boards of Education 
have been forcibly impressed with the necessity of 
providing sufficient to 
State’s need at this time, and are taking active steps 


accommodations meet the 


toward its accomplishment. It is manifest, therefore, 
that we are on the eve of a school building epoch such 
as the State has never before witnessed. In many in- 
stances bonds have been voted, plans for buildings 
have been made and accepted, adequate school grounds 
have been determined upon, and the work in some 
instances has actually commenced. In other instan- 
ces the winter months are being utilized in planning 
for new buildings, so that the work can begin with 
the early spring. 

There are some phases of the undertaking to which 


the attention of all interested citizens should be 
called in the hope that mistakes, which have been 
made in the past may be avoided in the future. It 
is lamentable and pathetic the manner in which we 
have clung to the old traditional idea that all that is 
necessary has been to provide a number of school- 
rooms of uniform size and shape furnished with 
school desks and a course of study, which includes 
merely a textbook knowledge. The idea of what con- 
stitutes education today is far different from what 
it was even five years ago. School authorities must 
insist that education in the modern sense now must 
include instruction along practical lines such as 
housekeeping for the girls, with all its varied activ- 
ities. It is essential also that a section of every high 
school be properly furnished, set apart, and equipped 
so as to meet these needs. When the girls are at- 
tending these special classes, there should be made 
available for the boys an opportunity for practice in 
many forms of shop work, in which skill in the use 
of tools is obtained. 

The following items may aid in standardizing to an 
extent at least the school building projects, which 
have now fairly been launched : 

1. School authorities should bear in mind the ab- 
solute necessity of building for the future. A period 
of at least from five to ten years should be the mini- 
mum consideration. It has been demonstrated that it 
is poor economy to build in such a meagre way as to 
meet only the immediate needs, 

2. No high school can now meet the accredited 
requirements without adequate laboratory facilities. 
The equipment and furniture for these rooms should 
be indicated along with the architect’s plans. One 
laboratory for the study of physics, including the 
application of electricity and gasoline to farm and 
household use is essential. 

3. Another laboratory similarly equipped and 
known as the general science classroom should be 
provided. In this provision should be made for 
teaching elementary chemistry in its relation to the 
nutritive value of foods, grain, ete., and Botany or 
plant study in its relation to horticulture, soil analy- 
sis, beautifying of farmsteads, school grounds, pub- 
lic roads, etc. 

4. An auditorium and stage are now considered 
a necessity for both school and community purposes. 
Circumstances may also require that it be made to 
serve as a gymnasium. 

5. A library room, which may not only be re- 
garded in the light of a laboratory for research work, 
but as a reference library for investigation along 
various scientific and industrial lines. 
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6. It is amazing that in the past more attention 
has not been given to the feature of fireproof con- 
struction. The small additional cost is insignificant 
in comparison with the satisfaction and feeling of 
security, which comes with the use of brick, concrete, 
or steel instead of combustible material with the cost- 
ly and unsightly fire-escapes, which inevitably have 
to be installed. 

7. Among the conveniences which should now be 
regarded as essential and necessary are the providing 
of lavatories, emergency toilets, and individual drink- 
ing fountains for all floors above the basement area. 

8. If an analysis were to be made as to a reason 
for the omission of many of the items above named, 
which should be regarded as necessary and essential, 


ADVANCED STUDY-PROJECTS 


it will be found that the saving of a little bit of mon- 
ey to be the particular cause. School committeemen 
are mistaken if they think the public approves of 
economy at the expense of their children’s comfort 
and educational progress. 

If due heed can be given to the suggestions above 
made, the standard of schoolhouse construction in 
North Carolina will be immediately raised in a very 
notable degree. The architects of the State have 
shown a splendid spirit of co-operation, and we may 
look forward with assurance that not only our State 
University and colleges for men and women, but also 
the county consolidated high schools will be enlarged 
and rebuilt in such a manner as to reflect credit and 
honor upon our progressive Commonwealth. 


Il. THE TERCENTENARY AND DEMOCRACY 
By HOWARD W. ODUM 


HIS short paper, like the previous one on 
Educational Sociology, does not purport to re- 
view its subject, but rather to suggest one or 

more special phases of the story of three hundred 

years of American Education and Democracy which 
may be available for careful study and inquiry on 
the part of teacher, principal or superintendent. It 
assumes the previously stated qualities of special in- 
terest to those making the inquiry, timeliness in the 
eyes of the public, and profitable results from the 
pursuit of research, study or project. Upon this 
basis three specific purposes may be suggested. The 
first is to emphasize, as a basis of suitable recogni- 
tion or celebration, the fact of the Tercentenary of 
the first American legislative assembly, the May- 
flower compact, the landing of the Pilgrim fathers, 
and other epochs in the history and development 
of democracy, including their correlation with the 
signing of the armistice and its significance to mod- 
ern ideals of democracy;' the second purpose is to 
emphasize the essential meanings of democracy in 
the light of present interpretations and in the light of 
the romance of America’s founding ideals; while the 
third purpose would emphasize and inquire into the 
part which the school and community are playing in 
the development of such democracy. Manifestly 
there may be found a large number of projects and 


"The Sulgrave Review, Bulletin, No. 3. See also: “In- 
ternational Celebration, Meeting First Legislative Assembly, 
the Mayfiower Compact, the Pilgrim Fathers, which mark the 
Beginning of Free Institutions in America.” Sulgrave Insti- 
tution, New York, 1920. 


The University of North Carolina 


aspects of these purposes from which to select, and 
as in the other papers, the plan provides for only a 
limited number of references, the majority of which, 
however, are to be new, useable and representative 
of current discussions. 


The present discussion may well begin with three 
proclamations, typical of the ideals, romance, and 
purposes of American democracy. The first is the 
proclamation of the President of the United States 
setting aside December 21, 1920, as a day of nation- 
wide observance; the second is the original proclam- 
ation of the Mayflower Compact on November 11, 
1620; the third is the proclamation of the Governor 
of North Carolina, issued for the observance of No- 
vember 11, 1920, just three hundred years after the 
notable Mayflower Compact. 

The proclamation of the President of the United 
States is itself representative of the principles of de- 
mocracy, to the achievement of which citizens and 
schools have set their hands. 

“My Fellow Countrymen: December 21 next will 
mark the tercentenary of the landing of the Pilgrims 
at Plymouth in 1620. The day will be becomingly 
celebrated at Plymouth under the auspices of the 
Plymouth Pilgrim Tercentenary Commission and at 
other localities in Massachusetts. While this is prop- 
er and praiseworthy, it seems to me that the influ- 
ences which the ideals and principles of the Pilgrims 
with respect to civic liberty and human rights have had 
upon the formation and growth of our institutions 
and upon our development and progress as a nation, 
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merits more than a local expression of our obligation, 
and makes fitting a nation-wide observance of the 
day. 

“L therefore suggest and request that the 21st of 
December next we observe throughout the Union 
with special patriotic services, in order that great 
events in Amercan history that have resulted from 
the landing of these hearty and courageous naviga- 
tors and colonists may be accentuated to the present 
generation of American citizens, Especially do | 
recommend that the day be fittingly observed in the 
universities, colleges, and schools of our country, to 
the end that salutary and patriotic lessons may be 
drawn from the fortitude and perseverance and the 
ideals of this Jittle band of church men and women 
who established on this continent the first self-de- 
termined government based on the great principle of 
just laws and its equal application to all, and thus 
planted the seeds from which has sprung the mighty 
nation. 

“In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand 
and caused the seal of the United States to be affixed. 
Done in the District of Columbia, the fourth day of 
August, in the year of our Lord one thousand nine 
hundred and twenty, and of the independence of the 
United States of American the one hundred and 
forty-fifth.” 

The brief Compact of the small band of idealists, 
entered into on November 11, 1620, just before land- 
ing on the Massachusetts coast, is itself a remarkable 
example of community democracy and of the prin- 
ciples involved in self-government. As phrased by an 
editorial in the New York Evening Sun “Liberty 
eame to these shores in the form of a charter for the 
first assembly and in the persons of the Pilgrims. It 
returned to the Old World in the shape of that great 
army which did so much to overthrow the last strong- 
hold of mediaeval despotism.” The Mayflower Com- 
pact is as follows 

“In ye name of God, Amen. Doe by these presents 
solemnly and mutually, in ye presence of God and one 
of another, covenant and combine ourselves together 
into a civil body politick for our better ordering and 
preservation and furtherance of ye ends aforesaide 
and By Vertue Hearof to enacte, constitude and 
frame such just and equall lawes, ordinances, Acts, 
constitutions and offices from time to time as shall 
be thought most meete and convenient for ye gener- 
all good of ye colonie. Unto which we promise a 
due submission and obedience.” 

It is a noteworthy coincidence that the signing of 
the armistice, universally interpreted as the end of 


*For a most excellent treatment of the Southern epoch, are 
Professor Koch's “Raleigh: Shepherd of the Ocean.” 


the Great War and the beginning of a new epoch in 
the development of a democratic government, should 
fall on November 11th and that its celebration should 
be joined with that other beginning of free institu- 
tions. The Governor of North Carolina indicates in 
his official proclamation the fundamentals involved. 

“On the eleventh day of November, nineteen hun- 
dred and eighteen, the most gigantic war the world 
has known was brought to a righteous conclusion by 
the timely intervention of American arms and Amer- 
ican statesmanship. The deep laid schemes of a sin- 
ister autocracy were completely baffled, and the wor- 
shippers of “blood and iron” were beaten to the dust. 

“In remembrance of this mighty deliverance the 
General Assembly of North Carolina has decreed 
that Armistice Day shall be a legal holiday through- 
out all our generations. 

“Therefore, 1, Thomas Walter Bickett, Governor 
of North Carolina, in obedience to the mandate of 
the General Assembly, dc hereby proclaim and set 
apart Thursday, November 11, 1920, as a legal hol- 
iday. 

“On that day let our people desist from their usual 
employment, and join in celebrating the day of the 
world’s redemption from the grip of fire and sword. 
And especially let us all pray that the God of peace 
and justice may so overrule the deliberations and de- 
cisions of the government of the United States ihat 
our high objective shall not be defeated, and our dead 
shall not have died in vain.” 


“The ideals set forth in all these proclamations are 
the very essence of the romance of democracy. They 
are typical of and proclaim an undying allegiance to 
fundamental principles which although they shall pre- 
vail in the end, yet in the beginning represent in the 
words of the Pilgrim Fathers “A greater hope and 
inward zeal of laying some good foundation 
yea, though they should be but even as stepping 
stones unto others.” Would that those critics, old 
and new, foreign and American, who prate about the 
imperfections of democracy and the futiliy of ideals, 
might, with profound thought and suitable introspec- 
tion, review the beginnings of three hundred years of 
America’s “Greater hope and inward zeal 
even as stepping stones.” The whole of America and 
the very essence of all our democracy was based on 
an idealism and faith grounded in the fundamental 
principles of human rights, liberties and association, 
and upon what may be termed the eternal values. It 
were passing strange if such ideals had been attained 
so soon in a world and in a society where social prob- 
lems and growth represent the mode of progress. 
Were not the imperfections of the early days of hard- 
ships, of deaths, of limitations and of the unknown 
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future greater than those of today? Did the found- 
ers therefore, forsooth, desert the ideals of future 
realization? Do we not need today, even as then, an 
idealism as genuine and faith-proving and even more 
comprehensive, to set us forward yet anoth. three 
hundred years—even a Wilsonian idealism? 

Aside, however, from the mere ideals of democracy 
as set forth in the historical basis of our government, 
to what extent have we come to a realization of these 
ideals? What are the practical forms of democracy 
as evolved during the last three hundred years? 
What are the standard meanings and definitions of 
democratic government? What are its modes of ex- 
pression? What are the objective ways of measur- 
ing it? Can democracy be measured in terms of. the 
social institutions upon which our civilization is 
based? If we are to conform to sound principles of 
government and society we must recognize six of 
these fundamental institutions: home and family, the 
school and education, the state and government, the 
church and worship, industry and work, community 
and association. If a six-fold democracy, based upon 
service in these six fundamental institutional modes 
of life can be established, it will stand the storm of 
ages. Around the conception of the home grows up 
what we may call an organic democracy which gives 
the right to every child to be born aright and to be- 
come trained in the essentials of living and service; 
which gives the right to every woman of the home to 
have the divine rights of homehood and motherhood 
untrammeled by vice, injustice and tragedy. What 
an immeasurable field for democracy—organic de- 
mocracy—which will give to every soul the equal 
opportunity of being born and of living, moving and 
having its being in the midst of God-given ideals. 
Growing up around the institution of the school de- 
velops the educational democracy which not only pro- 
vides that each child shall have opportunity for an 
education but for that sort of education for which he 
is best fitted or for which he yearns. It would give 
to the country boys and girls the same opportunity 
in education which city boys and girls enjoy. This 
would be genuine democracy. And, growing up 
around the institution of state is the principle of pol- 
itical democracy upon which our government has 
been based, and upon which now it is entering new 
domains. This country was founded partly on the 
ideals of religious freedom and democracy; the day 
is not past when emphasis should be placed upon the 
renewing of the ideals of religious democracy. The 
right to worship according to the dictates of one’s 
conscience should be accompanied by the elimination 
of faulty aristocracy of church form and by the ad- 
dition of the tenets of Christian service to mankind. 


Of the problems of community democracy, or the op- 
portunity for association and development of the so- 
cial personality unhindered by undemocratic social 
conventions, one needs but to review the essential 
principles of American ideals in which the youth 
from any walk in life may look forward to all walks 
in life for which he may become worthy. And, of 
the problems of industrial democracy we have come 
now to one test of our governmental organization and 
service. Shall the form and spirit of democracy 
achieve its supreme task of the present time by its 
victory over the difficulties of readjustment as be- 
tween capital and labor? Shall citizens, heretofore 
uninterested and out of touch with the great problems 
of labor, awaken to its situation? Shall citizens of 
the labor organization, hitherto uninterested and out 
of touch with the ways of capital become acquainted 
with its principles and problems? Shall democracy, 
fair to both unreasonable factions, triumph in the in- 
stitution of industry? 

The answers to some of these questions of tend- 
ency in democracy may be found in original think- 
ing, careful observation, participation in active citi- 
zenship, research into records, inquiries into our heri- 
tage of life and literature, study of current efforts 
and opinion, and by the special study of specific as- 
pects of the six-fold democracy outlined above. 
Among many new tendencies, for instance, in the 
matter of the church and general Christian democ- 
racy, are the new books by prominent university pro- 
fessors and statesmen typical of a new current of 
teaching and philosophy? Are Horne’, Jenks, Stanley 
Hall, Gifford Pinchot, Woodrow Wilson, Theodore 
Roosevelt typical of advanced thinking or typical of 
recognition of a sentiment which impelled Lowell to 
say that “Christ was the first true Democrat that ever 
breathed?” And likewise in the matters of indus- 
trial democracy are these new currents, or are they 
renewal of old ideals expressed in the founding of 
this country? Are the three references given below 
under the head of each of the six institutions typical 
of the new currents of democracy?* What are their 
shortcomings? What do they omit? What should 
be added? 


*See Bibliography under 4. 

*Smith, R. H.: “Justice and the Poor,” Scribners, New 
York, 1920. 

Grant, Robert: “Law and the Family,” Scribners, New 
York, 1919. 

Loeb: “Everyman’s Child,” The Century Company, New 
York, 1920. 

Brooks, E. C.: “Education for Democracy,” Rand, McNally 
& Company, Chicago, 1919. 

Hart, J. K.: “Democracy in Education,” The Macmillan 
Company, 1919. 

Walker, N. W.: “Democracy and Education,” The High 
School Journal, May, 1920. 
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And finally, what of the final purpose of this paper, 
namely, to emphasize and inquire into the part which 
the schools are playing in the development of de- 
mocracy? While there are scores of aspects of this 
problem and numerous projects which might be fol- 
lowed with profit, one may well venture the query as 
to whether, after all, the most important problem of 
democracy in the school is not the problem of democ- 
racy in the community? Will not the quality of de- 
mocracy in the schools be determined by the nature 
of the democracy in the community which makes and 
supports the schools ? 
find a more effective study in honor of this tercente- 
nary celebration than the careful, comprehensive re- 


Is it possible, therefore, to 


newal of the ideals of democracy through every pos- 
sible source, this to be followed by the enactment of 
these ideals through the technical forms of education 
and public welfare. To this end a number of source 
books on the ideals and principles of democracy may 
be suggested, Are these references accurate, compre- 
hensive, sound, progressive? Compare these ideals 
with the ideals of the pioneers. Are school children 
today actively conscious of the great and lofty pur- 
poses of government? Do they realize that the great- 
ness of State papers and declarations, of war policies 
and war victories, and of ideals of democracy always 
depend upon the power of people to make good the 
ideals expressed? But while the community will de- 
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termine largely the quality of the education for de- 
mocracy, will not the school, after all, at least in fu- 
ture generations, determine the quality of citizenship 
and community? Is it not, therefore, a part of our 
project to ascertain to what extent the schools every- 
where are building citizenship and community ade- 
quate for the coming democracy? Is it too much to 
hope that “The present outlook gives promise of such 
a movement for education in support of free liberty- 
endowed and common sense institutions as the world 
has never seen’? 

There is perhaps a final question—are our schools, 
colleges and universities contributing their utmost to 
such a goal? Is it true that in our humanistic educa- 
tion of the past we have followed the old ideals of 
education for the few rather than for the many? 
Have we pitied and scoffed at the ignorance of the 
masses rather than reached out to help and serve 
them? Have our faculties been sympathetic in the 
promotion of education for the great mass of people 
who wanted and needed it? Surely we shall not in 
this age forget to enact our democratic education and 
extend its influence to every corner of our domain. 
Yonder they live lonely where the “low footfall of 
God by the river’s edge” hallows the day. Yonder 
they plow where the “gigantic smile o’ brown old 
mother earth” enriches human spirit. Yonder they 
toil in the spindles and in the hum of machinery. 
Yonder are the mothers of men, with little children, 
asking, asking, “How shall we make of these the 
great inheritance of the earth?’ Yonder are the 
fathers of children, hoping for a chance to make them 
men and women of the new day. They call us. Shall 
we hear them, or shall we sleep? One thing is cer- 
tain: If we hear not, then shall they awaken us. 


THE TOMBS OF ST. PETER AND ST. PAUL 


According to a recent item in the New York World 
Professors Condi and Marucchi of Rome believe that 
they have definite proof of the martyrdom of St. Paul 
and St. Peter at Rome, Professor Marucchi is quot- 
“I have found traces of their burial 
a catacomb hewn out of the rock on the Appian 


Way, behind the ancient church of St. Sebastian. 


ed as saying: 
it 


There are graves in this underground burying place, 
But there are also 
writings on the wall, and these writings all invoke 


which of course, prove nothing. 


the aid of Peter and Paul described as lying here.” 


This news, if it is true, should prove of great sig- 
nificance for the early history of Christianity —G. A. 
HARRER. 
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OUR NATIONAL SYSTEM OF EDUCATION 


By L. A. WILLIAMS 


N a recent number of The New York Evening 
Post, \V. Carson Ryan, Jr., calls attention very 
forcefully to a condition in our national gov- 

ernment which will be one of the very real problems 
to be solved by the Republican administration. He 
calls it the job of “unscrambling” the Federal de- 
partments and emphasizes the “scrambled” condition 
of education in the organization of our Federal gov- 
ernment. 

Probably a very small number of the lay citizens 
realize the extent to which confusion reigns in the 
national administration of education activities in the 
United States, Recent investigations and estimates 
indicate that from fifty to a hundred different bu- 
reaus and divisions are working, sometimes at cross 
purposes, with the end of educating our great Amer- 
ican citizenry. The educational activities of our gov- 
ernment, that is, are not headed up in any one office 
and no single department, bureau, or division is held 
responsible for anything that looks like a national 
policy in education. 

As an illustration of this condition, if one wished 
to teach in the Philipines one must apply to the War 
Department, Insular Bureau. If one wished to teach 
in Alaska one would apply to the Bureau of Educa- 
tion. If one wished to aid in the education of the 
Indians one would apply to the Bureau of Ind‘an 
Affairs. Incidentally both the Bureau of Education 
and the Bureau of Indian Affairs are bureaus within 
the Department of the Interior, but they both have 
separate secretaries each of which is not supposed to 
know anything about the work of the other. Edu- 
cation in the island of Guam and in the Virgin Islands 
is in charge of the Navy Department. [Education in 
Porto Rico is in charge of the War Department. 
Problems that concern child labor are handled in the 
Internal Revenue office of the Treasury Department. 
Supposedly also the Public Health Service of the 
Treasury Department handles school hygiene and 
physical education, but the Children’s Bureau of the 
Department of Labor, and the Department of Agri- 
culture, and the Bureau of Education also have an 
interest in the promotion of these phases of our edu- 
cational problem. 

Should one wish to know about the work of voca- 
tional education one would probably apply to the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education and one 
would get considerable information from that source, 
but the Department of Agriculture also has an in- 
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terest through the States Relations Service in voca- 
tional education. The United States School Garden 
Army which certainly has vocational education in- 
terests prominent in its work, is directed from the 
Bureau of Education. It is interesting to note that 
during the war this School Garden Army was able 
to do more with a few hundred thousand dollars than 
the Department of Agriculture with its millions had 
ever been able to do in the way of teaching gardening 
as a vocation as well as in actually increasing the pro- 
duction of foodstuffs in the United States. 

All this merely goes to show how unorganized and 
unsystematized are our national activities in public 
education. Everybody in official Washington seems 
to be eager to engage in educational service and no 
one of these numerous bureaus and divisions seems 
willing to surrender any of its activities to a central 
organization, The United States is the only one of 
modern civilized nations which does not have a defi- 
nite national department in which are centered all the 
educational activities of the nation. Supposedly our 
United States Commissioner of Education is the re- 
sponsible head of national activities in education. In 
reality he is but the head of a statistical bureau and 
curator of a collection of educational curios. One 
cannot help but wonder if our American people really 
believe what they say when they assert that the safety 
and perpetuity of our democratic form of govern- 
ment depends upon the intelligent and efficient edu- 
cation of our citizens. If we do believe in this doc- 
trine of Jefferson and of scores since his time isn’t 
it about time we did something toward giving public 
education recognition in an organized, systematic and 
responsible national way? 


CICERO ON THE VALUE OF EDUCATION 

“| admit that there have been many men of su- 
perior ability and merit, who, without formal educa- 
tion, but with natural characteristics almost god-like, 
have become men of distinction and influence by their 
own efforts. I make even this admission, that natural 
ability without formal education has advanced a man 
to an honorable position more often than has formal 
education without natural ability. And yet I do 
maintain that, when to natural ability of an excep- 
tional and high character there are added the directing 
influence and moulding power of formal education, 
the result is somehow unusually brilliant.” 
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BOUT the middle of October this year, while 
the eighth grade class in Civics in the Chapel 
Hill High School was discussing the way 


political campaigns are conducted, one girl said, “I 
have read this lesson over and over, and I just can’t 
remember it. I don’t even know what it is about.” 
“Well,” the teacher answered, “I am like you. I be- 
lieve it is hard for us to understand it because we 
have never taken part in an election.” 

Another pupil, catching the intentional suggestion 
in the teacher’s answer, asked, “Couldn't we have an 
election ?” 

“Could we?” “Would we like to?” 

Enthusiastic “Yes” from all the room showed that 
we would like to. 

That afternoon it was decided to organize at least 
two political clubs, one for each of the larger parties, 
and as many others as the students wished to have. 

The next day at the beginning of me Civics hour 
the teacher became the chairman of the meeting and 
each party elected its permanent chairman and secre- 
tary. The election of these and other officers, in- 
cluding the registrar, was carried on according to par- 
liamentary rules of order; voting was by ballot; 
pages were appointed to collect the ballot; tallies were 
kept on the board as the votes were called; and re- 
sults were formally announced, The whole pro- 
cedure was thoroughly enjoyed by the participants. 

Some then remembered that if we were to have an 
election we needed election officials. Since this board 
is appointed by the county election board which has 
been appointed by the state legislature, we turned 
our Civics class into that body. This furnished an 
excellent opportunity to learn something about the 
General Assembly. We, as members of it, then ap- 
pointed the election board for Orange County. This 
board then appointed the judges, two Democrats and 
one Republican, for the Chapel Hill precinct. 

We were now ready for nominating candidates for 
office in North Carolina. For this the Democrats 
held a primary. The ballot box was in charge of the 
registrar and she selected the library as the polling 
place. All Democrats cast their ballots for the candi- 
date of their choice. Morrison received 28 ballots, 
Page 25, and Gardner 13. 

In the afternoon of the same day the Republicans 
held a convention. A chairman and a secretary were 
elected. These appointed committees on credentials, 
platform, nominations, finances, and campaign. 


A PROBLEM-PROJECT IN CIVICS 


By MRS. HARRY F. LATSHAW 
The Chapel Hill High School 


Delegates came from the Republican clubs in the 
other rooms of the school, The credentials commit- 
tee saw them and made sure that they had really 
come as official delegates. The nominating commit- 
tee then came in from their conference and reported 
that they had united in nominating Parker for Gov- 
ernor. As there were no other names proposed Park- 
er was declared to be unanimously nominated. The 
platform and campaign committees asked that their 
reports be deferred to another meeting, and the Re- 
publican convention adjourned. 

The next morning the registrar appeared with a 
large yellow tablet, suitably ruled, and therein regis- 
tered all the high school pupils who wished to qualify 
as voters. Each registrant was required to give the 
date and place of his birth, his present residence, and 
to say that he would support the Constitution of the 
State and of the United States. His name was then 
registered and he became a qualified voter. 

The books closed four days before the election. In 
the meantime the campaign proper was under way. 
Posters, bulletins, and slogans appeared on_ black 
boards, bulletin boards, trees, fences, and the wood 
pile. 

One day complaints were made that posters had 
been destroyed by political opponents. This was an 
opportunity to teach respect for property and obedi- 
ence to law. A brief and pointed discussion partici- 
pated in by the teacher and class led to the conclusion 
that a good citizen does not destroy another person’s 
poster, first, because it belongs to some one else, and 
as the property of another it is to be respected; and 
second, because a public notice is protected by law, 
and every good citizen obeys the law. 

Each political club appointed speakers and we had 
talks in chapel on “Why Vote for Cox” and “Why 
I Shall Vote for Harding.” Two talks were also 
given on the “Organization and Purpose of the 
League of Nations.” 

On Monday night, November 1, campaign funds 
having been collected for that purpose, we had two 
parades. The children carried signs, horns and 
whistles, and marched from the post office to the 
school athletic field. Material for a bon fire had been 
placed there, and the paraders gathered around it and 
sang “America.” Then they went home to dream 
of election day. 

On Tuesday morning the registrar took her place 
by the ballot box; the judges were seated near and 
all the registered voters came as their school sched- 
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ules permitted and cast their first ballots. The official 
count gave the Democrats sixty-eight votes and the 
Republicans thirty-three. 

This “election” is a demonstration of the problem- 
project method of study. Here was a project arising 
out of the life of the community with features which 
appealed to and could be understood by the children. 
It was a group project to which each pupil made a 
distinct and necessary contribution. It dealt with 
matters that could be learned by observation, from 
text-books, mewspapers, speakers, friends, and 
parents. 

Find such a project, and start your class off on it. 
After seeing how they take up the work and carry it 
through to completion you will never again hear them 
complain of “that dry old Civics lesson.” 


CAN A MAN SUPERVISE HOME 
ECONOMICS ? 


By EDNA COITH ATKINSON 
State Supervisor Home Economics 


O you consider your Home Economics work a 
1D success? I ask each superintendent on visiting 
his high school : 

“Is the young woman in charge a good teacher?” 

“Well,” he usually confesses, “I really don’t 
know.” Then, smilingly, he adds: 

“The things she sends me to eat taste mighty good.” 

Can a man supervise Home Economics? Can 
you, reader of the sterner sex, give any helpful sug- 
gestions to a teacher of home making? 

Many men tell me frankly that they do not try to 
do so. Yet the state supervisor at best can visit 
your school but three times a year. The monthly re- 
ports which your teacher makes to the supervisor 
help somewhat of course. But are there not some 
means by which a mere man can form some fairly 
accurate estimate of the home making training his 
students receive? 

Allow me to raise a few questions that I believe 
will be helpful in forming such judgments. 

First of all, take the one the superintendent him- 
self mentions, concerning the samples brought him. 
Are these samples of biscuits, cornbread, meat and 
other substantial foods; or are they salads, cakes and 
candy? If the latter, are your girls learning the prep- 
aration of every day meals, or of the extras so tasty 
but unessential ? 

In clothing are your girls making machine-made 
underclothes, gingham and woolen dresses and made- 
over garments; or are they putting their time on 
much hand work, on silk underclothes, on sewing 


bags, dresser scarfs, etc? If the latter, can a grad- 
uate of your course do or plan the family sewing 
when she becomes mistress of a home? 

As you go into the class is there confusion and 
much noise? If so are your girls learning self con- 
trol and the co-ordination of mind and body which 
should be such a valuable adjunct of the manual arts? 

Does your teacher begin the lesson with a discussion 
of the important points involved? Does she require 
that the students get their wits together before be- 
ginning the practical part of the lesson? Or does 
many a lesson begin with.sewing or cooking at once? 
If the latter, will the pupils learn such generalizations 
as will give them some power in doing details of the 
same nature later on? Will the mind get its share 
of the training? 

Are the rooms in which your Home Economics 
teacher is conducting her classes tidy and attractive? 
Are the girls and teacher personally so? Do sewing 
scraps litter the place after a class? Is there flour 
on the floor? Are there burnt matches on the stove? 
Is the bread board clean? Are the dish cloths sani- 
tary? Unless tidiness is practiced daily as the girls 
work, will helpful habits of cleanliness be formed? 

Of course there are other points which one trained 
in the details of instruction in home making will ob- 
serve. But if your girls are working neatly, with 
self control, cooking the every day foods of an aver- 
age family, themselves sewing the garments the moth- 
er and children will need, and gaining sume training 
as a result of which independent thought and work 
is possible; then your Home Economics work is not 
a failure and your teacher is in a large measure suc- 
cessful. 


Castalia, in Nash County, is just completing a new 
building to be used for teaching vocational agriculture. 
A $40,000 dormitory is also to be built there in the 
near future. 


Safety instruction is becoming a part of the course 
of study of public and private schools throughout the 
United States as a result of a campaign conducted by 
the National Safety Council, according to a report pre- 
sented at the Ninth Annual Safety Congress held re- 
cently in Milwaukee. Twenty-nine cities and towns 
have adoptea the syllabus for safety instruction pre- 
pared by E. George Payne, principal of Harris 
Teachers’ College, of St. Louis, in co-operation with 
the National Safety Council, and 150 other cities and 
towns have signified their intention of adopting the 
plan. 
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AN OPEN DOOR OR A CLOSED DOOR? 


By LENOIR CHAMBERS 


AST summer a boy in Monroe wanted to enter 
the University of North Carolina. He had 
enough college credits for entrance and he 

had the recommendations of his teachers. These 

were accepted without question by the University au- 
thorities, who wrote him that he would be welcomed. 

All dormitory rooms had been engaged for months, 

they said, but maybe he could find a room in a pri- 

vate house; and they sent him a long list of houses 
where students roomed. 

That boy wrote one housekeeper. Her rooms were 
engaged, He wrote another. Her rooms, too, were 
engaged. Refusing to be daunted, he wrote again 
and again for a room. In the end he wrote 26 letters 
before he could find a place to live. 

\ girl in eastern North Carolina wanted to enter 
a southern woman’s college last summer. She wrote 
for information to 28 southern colleges and found 
and this 
well before the college year was scheduled to begin. 


4 which had room for another student 


The instances are typical. They illustrate condi- 
tions at the University of North Carolina, at virtu- 
ally every other of the 30-odd college and junior col- 
leges in the state, and to a lesser degree at colleges 
and universities all over the south Atlantic states. 
The rush of high school graduates to the colleges of 
North Carolina, coupled with the inability of these 
colleges to expand materially to meet the rush, has 
produced a crisis in higher education in the state of 
such depth and seriousness that one has to turn back 
to the days of Aycock, Mclver, and Joyner to find its 
equal. “If all the colleges in the state were to double 
their plants over night,” said President Chase, “they 
would not be able to meet the demand for room.” 

Facts and figures gathered from the registrars and 
secretaries of the North Carolina colleges show that 
the dormitories in the 30-odd colleges house this year 
about 9,500 students, men and women. They show 
at the same time that 2,250 North Carolina boys and 
girls were this year turned away from the college of 
their choice because the colleges had no room for 
them to live in, no place for them to eat, no study for 
them to work in. Meredith has turned away 110, Trin- 
ity has turned away 75, Davidson, 175, North Car- 
olina College for Women 250, Flora McDonald 205, 
Wake Forest 40, Queen’s 44, Davenport 71. From 
the Tennessee liae to the sand reefs of Hatteras 
there is today no college that is not staggering under 
an overload of students, that is not faced with the 
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prospect of a literal tidal wave of high school gradu- 
ates in the coming year—with no place to put them, 
no way to take care of them. 

At the University, to cite only one instance, where 
the authorities have taken the stand that as a public 
institution the University can not refuse admission 
to any person properly qualified who is willing to 
come under the existing conditions, dormitories built 
to accommodate 469 students are housing 738 and a 
dining hall designed to feed 450 is actually feeding 
725. To carry this overload four students are jam- 
med into rooms built for two and students eat in 
shifts. 

These are the elemental facts of the living condi- 
tions. They do not touch on matters of a liberal re- 
turn in culture to the students. When the colleges 
have not the place to house and feed students, it is 
not to be expected that they have adequate labora- 
tories, libraries, and equipment, or that they are pay- 
ing their teachers more than a bare living wage. But 
in figures it is something like this:—Greensboro Col- 
lege for Women returns to each student an average 
of $130 worth of all that a college can give, Wake 
Forest $145, Davidson $182, East Carolina Teach- 
ers’ Training School, $211, the University $211, A. 
and E. $249, North Carolina College for Women 
$261, Trinity $271. Williams College in Massachu- 
setts invests in each student $495 and Haverford Col- 
lege in Pennsylvania $750. No respectable institu- 
tion in the north or west but what gives back from 
50 to 200 per cent more than the North Carolina col- 
leges. 

Every possible indication points to worse condi- 
tions in the coming years. The present situation has 
come about through the success of the high schools 
of North Carolina. Fifteen years ago they were 
turning out only a few graduates. In 1915 the four 
year high schools turned out 800 graduates. In 1920 
they turned out 3,000 graduates. At present they 
have about 26,000 students, These schools are grow- 
ing fast and they will turn out an increasing number 
of graduates who want to go to college in North Car- 
olina. The state is overwhelmed by the very success 
of its high school system. 

“Youth in North Carolina are stimulated to aspire 
to higher education and then has the door shut in 
his face by the state which pointed him the way,” 
said Prof. Frank Graham. “Says the state to her 
sons in sacred paraphrase, ‘I go to prepare a place 
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for you and if it were not true | would have told 
you.’ We do not prepare the place and we dare not 
tell them.” 

“Nothing short of a revolution in higher education 
will handle this situation,” said President Chase. 
Nothing short of a revolution is actually sweeping 
North Carolina in the effort to meet the situation. 
The Baptist campaign last summer will pour hun- 
dreds of thousands into the Baptist colleges. The 
Presbyterian drive will in some degree lift the bur- 
den at Davidson and Peace. The Episcopalian effort 
will aid St. Mary’s. The Methodists are preparing 
to pour their hosts into the breach. 

And all over North Carolina the alumni of these 
colleges and of the state colleges have grasped the 
situation and are banding together to give the people 
the facts so that the people will give the money. In 
20 towns this fall University alumni, in larger num- 
bers and with more serious purpose than ever before, 
met to discuss the situation. The alumnae of the 
North Carolina College for Women have organized 
to spread the facts. So with the other colleges. 

“With belief in her greatness we trust that North 
Carolina will not close the door in the faces of her 
youth,” said 1,000 students of the University who 
have determined to tell the people the truth. “We 
send this message of hope to the people of North Car- 
olina with the confident faith that the people, armed 
with the facts, will rise up to meet a big problem in 
a big way.” 

Topping all these movements was the education 
meeting held by the Greensboro Chamber of Com- 
merce, November 12th. Business men there, men 
who have never been to ccllege at all and men from 
every college, planned to raise $25,000 for an adver- 


S a result of the impetus toward consolida- 
tion of rural schools now active in Halifax 
County, three schools became one at Dawson 

in the fall of 1919. The ever-present problem of in- 
creasing interest incident to such conditions was met 
in the following ways, some of which proved quite 
effective. 


The courses in English composition ir the seventh 
grade and high school were combined, and, as far as 
possible, subjects were chosen about which the pupils 
had definite and interesting information. The com- 
munity being rich in historic and traditional lore, 
much material could be collected first hand. 


COMMUNITY INTEREST AT DAWSON 


By MISS MARJORIE CRAIG 


tising campaign and actually raised $4,500 on the 
spot to be used in paid advertisements to spread the 
truth. 

“In two and a half centuries North Carolina has 
spent only $14,000,000 on college equipment,’ said 
Governor Bickett who was present, “and last year on 
31 colleges we spent only two and a half millions, and 
yet on the upkeep of automobiles we spent $20,- 
000,000. It does not become us to talk of our poverty 
while we are spending on gasoline and turning boys 
and girls away from our school doors.” 

The truth is just beginning to spread out into the 
state, but wherever people have learned the truth 
they have themselves spread further the fire of prog- 
ress. “Turn loose the facts and the people will turn 
loose the buildings,” said Prof. Frank Graham. ‘That 
is what the hard-thinking business men of Greens- 
boro said, and nine citizens have agreed with them 
to the extent of contributing $500 each to tell other 
citizens. “The money has been given in the faith 
that all the people need is exact information,” said 
an editorial in the Greensboro Daily News. It real- 
ized what other North Carolinians have realized and 
what Archibald Henderson has phrased thus: “The 
supreme problem in North Carolina today is to recon- 
cile two mutually contradictory facts: the splendid 
circumstance that North Carolina in agricultural re- 
sources is fourth from the top in the United States 
and the humiliating circumstance that North Carolina 
in illiteracy is fourth from the bottom in the United 
States. Our problem is to bridge over this hideous 
gap, this yawning crevasse, between progress and re- 
action, between our financial wealth and our educa- 
tional poverty, between our agricultural glory and 
our cultural shame.” 


As a logical sequence of the interest in composi- 
tion work, a high school newspaper came into being. 
Editors were elected, departments assigned, and ithe 
new publication christened “Dawson’s Eagle.” After 
the composition work had passed through the hands 
of the teacher, the best papers were turned over to 
the editor-in-chief for publication. The reading of 
each new issue was a source of interest and pride, 
especially to editors and contributors. The paper 
was written out weekly, and because of the labor in- 
volved, only one copy was made. At the end of the 
year, however, a large issue was printed by a news- 


(Continued on Page 245) 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


No, there’s no use to dismalize. 
much worse it might be! 


Just think how 


Does it ever occur to us that the courses of study 
might be enriched by the process of elimination? 


Sometimes we are grading papers and _ tabulating 
grades or “scores” when we ought to be inspiring and 
directing our pupils. 


If we learn to do by doing, as claimed, then high 
school boys and girls could learn to be good citizens 
by being allowed to be good citizens. Does the 
school give them the full opportunity ? 

If the superintendent or principal knits his brow, 
tries to look wise, and starts talking to you about 
the simple and ordinary matters of the school as 
“problems,” you can well move on. He’s getting ready 
to make a noise. 

-The JourNAL completes its third volume with this 
issue. It enjoys an ever widening acquaintance and 
an increasing friendship among the school workers 
of this and other states. A Merry Christmas and 
a happy New Year to you all! 


Dr. James P. Monroe, in The Human Factor in 
Education, states it this way: 

“Joy in work cannot come from mere technical ef- 
ficiency ; it can result only from that self-knowledge, 
that breadth of view, that sanity of outlook, that un- 
derstanding of the true relations among things and 
between men and things, which ought to be the ultimate 
outcome of what we vaguely, and too often sneer- 
ingly, call education for culture.” 


The high school teacher of American History has 
an extraordinary opportunity now to awaken inter- 
est in the story of the Pigrim Fathers and to con- 
nect it with current history. December 21st has been 
designated as Pilgrim’s Day by a proclamation of 


President Wilson in celebration of the three hun- 
dredth anniversary of the coming of the Mayflower. 
The day will be widely celebrated not only in this 
country but England is observing the historic event 


also. 


Training for Citizenship 


It is the veriest platitude to say that universal edu- 
cation is necessary in a democracy. It is just as 
true, though not so well recognized, that any system 
of education which does not include specific training 
for the tasks and privileges of good citizenship is 
fundamentally defective. And the need for such 
training and instruction has recently become so deep- 
ly and widely felt as to give rise to the conviction 
that the civics or citizenship part of our school work 
is not effective. As a result there have appeared dur- 
ing the past three years numerous new textbooks, re- 
ports, syllabi, and a multitude of discussions on the 
subject. 

The truth is that here in America we have prob- 
ably paid too little attention in the school to specific 
means of educating for effective citizenship. This 
neglect has grown out of our confident reliance upon 
our traditions, our wealth and our national strength 
as bulwarks against national perils and our cherish- 
ing a healthy optimism concerning our stability and 
the wholesomeness of our civic ideals and practices. 
Now we know, however, that we cannot longer af- 
ford to rely on these things alone. Service is the 
central idea of good citizenship and service requires 
for effectiveness definite and intelligent instruction 
and training. 

Moreover, the true measure or test of the value 
of civics or citizenship instruction is to be found in 
its effect upon the pupil’s attitude toward his environ- 
ment; attitude toward his economic, social, political, 
and intellectual environment; attitude toward all his 
relations—-his home and family, his community, and 
all forms of established government. These include 
the government of his home community, his school 
community, local town or neighborhood community, 
the state community and the national and world com- 
munity. For these are really nothing more than 
organized agencies for securing teamwork or co-oper- 
ation for the attainment of certain common purposes 
or ends. And the kind of attitude one has toward 
these various relationships depends on the kind of in- 
struction and training which one receives. 


Hitherto most of our civics has consisted of a 
study of government or of what has come to be call- 
ed community civics which is a method of studying 
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government. The former has too often taken the 
form of a study of the governmental machinery and 
much of the latter has come to consist of giving in- 
formation merely. And mere transmission of facts 
or information cannot produce or promote good cit- 
izenship. Instruction or school work in civics has, 
therefore, been disappointing and unsatisfactory be- 
cause it has been ineffective. 


The constantly increasing importance of the sub- 
ject for the schools and its apparent neglect in them 
lead THe JouRNAL to make provision for giving spe- 
cial consideration to means of citizenship instruction. 
This will be undertaken during the coming months by 
giving space to special studies and articles, editorial 
comment, and projects which have been successfully 
worked out for the purpose of giving instruction and 
training for and in effective citizenship. It is believed 
that material of this kind will be helpful to its. read- 


ers.—E, W. K. 


More “Normal Schools ‘Needed 


In discussing the teacher shortage that still men- 
aces public education in the United States, Dr. P. P. 
Claxton, United States Commissioner of Education, 
has recently pointed out that if all the persons who 
have been graduated from normal schools in the 
United States, from the establishment of the first 
normal school at Bridgewater, Massachusetts, in 
1846, were still living and all teaching, there would 
still be needed nearly 110,000 teachers to fill the 
elementary schools alone. At present the normal 
schools are turning out only about one-fifth of the 
teachers needed to fill the positions in elementary 
schools. The United States is spending annually 
nearly twenty-five millions for the support of normal 
schools, while the need is for an expenditure of ap- 
proximately four times that amount. 


North Carolina needs annually more than 2,500 
recruits for the public schools of the state, but we 
are preparing through professional training only 
about one-sixth of that number each year. It is evi- 
dent that the present facilities for training teachers 
in this state need to be enlarged and that additional 
facilities should be provided immediately through 
the establishment of other normal schools. Such an 
expenditure for public education should be looked 
upon as an investment through which the coming gen- 
erations may be better enabled to bear other burdens 
of taxation.—E. W. K. ° 


COMMUNITY INTEREST AT DAWSON 
(Continued from Page 243) 


paper office in Scotland Neck. The plan for the com- 
ing year is to make such an arrangement permanent, 
and to secure a sufficient number of advertisements 
to meet the greater part of the expense involved. 

As composition was made the basis of much cor- 
relation of high school subjects, it became one of 
the strongest factors of the school work. At fre- 
quent intervals contests were held, sometimes allow- 
ing a choice of subjects of historic interest locally; 
once in co-operation with the U. D. C, the lives of 
soldiers of the Great War were written; and often 
county or state-wide composition contests were en- 
tered, the best results of which found their way to 
the Eagle. 

Other methods of securing community interest in 
school activities were employed. Two public debates 
in which wide-awake questions were discussed, a 
money-making entertainment at Hallowe’en, a play at 
Christmas, a combined picnic, Easter-egg hunt, and 
field day on Easter Monday, and various well-attend- 
ed clean-up days on the grounds brought the people 
together and gave ample evidence of genuine inter- 
est. School songs and yells, occasional baseball 
games, and the acquiring of a new athletic outfit 
helped both the community and school spirit. 

A traveling library from the North Carolina Library 
Commission at Raleigh circulated widely among pa- 
trons as well as pupils, and was later exchanged for 
a new one to remain during the summer. Commun- 
ity interest reached its highest point at commence- 
ment time, and showed itself in the large number of 
representatives who attended the various exercises, 
and in their enthusiasm and pride in school affairs. 
Even during the summer, money was raised for a 
piano, and other interesting plans were made for the 
present year. 


The enrollment at Columbia University has reached 
the 20,000 mark. Columbia maintains its rank as the 
largest educational institution in the world. 


Among nearly a thousand students who were grad- 
uated at Northwestern University at the end of the 
last college year Mrs. Howard Van S. Tracy, of 
Evanston, IIl., won the highest academic honors. She 
did four years’ work in three and at the same time 
cared for a baby daughter. 


Boy Scouts of St. Louis have built more than 
2,000 practical and substantial bird houses for use in 
the parks of their city. 
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Supt. B. C. Williams, of Greene County, reports 
that all the schools of that county are supplied with 
teachers, that the first teachers’ meeting had a hun- 
dred per cent attendance and that the county unit of 
the North Carolina Teachers’ Assembly has one hun- 
dred per cent membership. 


Supt. N. W. Britton reports a shortage of teachers 
for Hertford County. There was a full attendance at 
the first teachers’ meeting on October 29th and the 
work in general has moved off quite well, says Mr. 
Britton. Hertford has a full time Rural Supervisor 
this year. Miss Janie P. Brown was selected for 
this work which she has begun splendidly. 

Supt. Y. 
progress for his schools. Granite Falls is preparing 


D. Moore, of Caldwell County, reports 


to issue bonds for a large school building. The high 
school at Lenoir has the largest enrollment in its his- 
tory. Plans are being made for a new building, the 
site of which was purchased for $25,000—“an en- 
tire city block in the most, desirable part of the 
town.” Five districts have consolidated and voted 
a local tax in Lovelady Township. 


Supt. W. D. Cox, of Currituck County, reports the 
elimination of four schools and the use of four 
trucks by consolidation. The board is planning six 
central standard high schools for the county. 


Chowan County has opened a new high school 
fourteen miles in the country from Edenton to be 
known as the Chowan High School. The new build- 
ing cost $23,000, fitted with steam heat and all mod- 
ern equipment. Three years ago this school was 
housed in a one-room building with one teacher. The 
plan is to make it a standard high school next year, 
reports Supt. M. L. Wright. 


Pitt County has enrolled all of its teachers in the 
local unit of the Teachers’ Assembly, reports Su- 
perintendent Underwood. The county is employing 
a Rural School Supervisor for the first time. Miss 
Maycic Southall has been employed for this work. 
She is an experienced rural teacher and supervisor. 
The county has six standard high schools, teachers’ 
homes at Grifton, Winterville, Arthur, and Fountain. 
A $200,000 building is being erected at Farmville. 
Consolidation of schools is rapidly developing with 
twenty-one trucks already employed in the transpor- 
tation of pupils. 

Fully eighty-two per cent of the children in War- 
ren County are in special tax schools. Supt. J. Ed- 
ward Allen reports no second grade teacher in the 
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white schools this year. Nearly sixty per cent of his 
teachers attended summer school last summer. The 
town of Warrenton, with a population of 924, and 
the adjacent school districts have voted a bond issue 
of $100,000 for a modern school building. 

Supt. George E. Long, of Catawba County, re- 
ports the consolidation of five school districts in 
Caldwell Township and plans for the establishment 
of a standard rural high school. An _ eight-room 
teachers’ home has just been completed in Catawba 
Township at a cost of $6,000. The building is mod- 
ern and well equipped. 

Supt. R. H. Claytor, of Orange County, reports 
school bond election in Carrboro district for $50,000. 
Plans for the new building have been approved and 
work on it will begin in the early spring. Hillsboro 
Township expects to call an election for $100,000 
early in the year for school purposes. 

Mr. R. W. Allen, who has served as superintend- 
ent of the Monroe graded schools for some time, has 
been elected superintendent of schools in Anson 
County to succeed Mr. W. C. Bivens. Mr. S. G. 
Hawfield, who has been serving for two years as 
principal of the high school, succeeds Mr. Allen as 
superintendent at Monroe, and Mr. Foster Starnes 
becomes high school principal there. The board of 
trustees in a recent meeting adopted resolutions 
strongly endorsing Mr. Allen, who goes to his new 
work with the best wishes of all Monroe people, 
according to press dispatches. 

Mr. J. H. Rose has been elected superintendent of 
the Greenville city schools to succeed Mr. H. G. 
Swanson, who returns to Missouri as a member of 
the faculty of Kirksville Normal School. Mr. Rose 
was formerly principal of the Greenville high school. 

Mr. W. C. Allen has been elected superintendent 
at Canton to succeed Mr. C. F. Owen. 

Mr. R. J. Reveley, who for the past six years has 
been head of the Latin department of the Knoxville 
high school, Knoxville, Tenn., has entered upon his 
duties as principal of the Hickory high school. Mr. 
Reveley is a graduate of Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity and has spent two years at Johns Hopkins in 
the graduate school. 

Supt. J. M. Glenn, of Gates County, reports an 
excellent consolidation spirit. A new consolidated 
school at Eure opened September 21st in a modern 
six-room brick buildding. Motor trucks for trans- 
portation purposes are being used this year for the 
first time in that county. 
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THE HIGH SCHOOL FOOTBALL CONTEST 


The committee representing jointly the Bureau of 
Extension and the General Athletic Association of the 
University of North Carolina makes announcement 
herewith of the seventh annual state championship 
contest in high school football for North Carolina 
high schools. The high school football championship 
contests were instituted in the fall of 1913 and have 
been held each year since with the exception of 1918 
when war conditions prevented. A great interest has 
been taken in the contests on the part of the high 
schools, and the final games for the state champion- 
ship played on Emerson Field, Chapel Hill, between 
the best team of the East and the best team of the 
West, have been excellent exhibitions of football and 
have awakened keen interest throughout the state. 

The contests were organized by the Bureau of [Ex- 
tension and the General Athletic Association of the 
University, with the hearty co-operation of the school 
men of the state, in order to encourage in a system- 
atic fashion the playing of football in North Carolina 
high schools, with the idea that lessons learned on 
the football field are valuable and helpful not only in 
a player’s immediate physical development but that 
such lessons are of measurable value to him through 
life. 

As the seventh annual contest begins, the committee 
makes a straight appeal to each school and to each 
team to see to it that the best of sportsmanship pre- 
vails at every game played by high schools in the state 
this season. It is, of course, far better to lose a game 
by a heavy score than to win, having the victory ac- 
companied by any evidence of poor sportsmanship. 
The honor and distinction which sportsmanlike teams 
bring to their high schools are potent factors in de- 
veloping school spirit and in building up traditions 
which are priceless. 

The committee assures the schools of the interest 
of the Bureau of Extension and the General Athletic 
\ssociation in the contest this year and it bespeaks 
the hearty co-operation of the high schools in making 
this year’s contest a decided success. Notify E. R. 
Rankin, Secretary, Chapel Hill, as soon as possible 
if your school plans to be represented this year. 

State champions in former years were as follows: 
Raleigh High School, 1913; Raleigh High School, 
1914; Raleigh High School, 1915; Charlotte High 
School, 1916; Charlotte High School, 1917; Chapel 
Hill High School, 1919. 


Mr. D. W. Maddox goes from the superintendency 
of Jonesboro to the superintendency of Asheboro. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL DEBATES 


The query which will be discussed this year by the 
schools having membership in the High School De- 
bating Union of North Carolina is: Resolved, That 
the policy of the closed shop should prevail in Amer- 
ican industry. The question of the proper relation 
between labor and capital is always an interesting and 
highly important one. For many years in this coun- 
try labor leaders have carried on a movement for the 
closed shop in industry. This movement has met 
with opposition on the part of supporters of the 
open shop. The committee feels that this year it will 
be of profit not alone to the debaters and high school 
students but to the people of the state as well, to 
have a comprehensive state-wide discussion of this 
question. 

very secondary and high school in the state is in- 
vited to become a member of the Union and _partici- 
pate in the contest of 1921. Every school that enters 
will, as in the past, be grouped with two 
others for a triangular debate, each school put- 
ting out two teams, one on_ the affirmative 
and the other on the negative. The schools 
winning both debates will be entitled to send _ their 
teams to the University to compete for the state 
championship and the Aycock Memorial Cup. The 
triangular debates will be held throughout the state 
the latter part of March and the final contest at the 
University will be held early in April. The exact 
dates for these contests will be decided upon later. 

The High School Debating Union was inaugurated 
eight years ago by the “Di’ ’and “Phi” literary soci- 
eties and the Bureau of Extension of the University. 
Eight comprehensive state-wide debates on questions 
of great importance have been held, and schools and 
communities alike have been benefited by them. It 
is a conservative estimate that an average of 80,000 
people have listened to the discussions each year. 
The committee hopes that this year every school of 
secondary nature in the state will enroll in the Union 
for the discussion of the question of the closed shop 
in industry. 

A bulletin of about 100 pages in length, contain- 
ing outlines and arguments on both sides of the query 
and references to sources from which further ma- 
terial can be secured will be sent free of charge io 
all schools which are members of the Union. The 
committee will endeavor as far as possible to supply 
each school with the exact number of copies of this 
bulletin which it requests. Accordingly, we ask that 
at an early date you notify E. R. Rankin, Secretary, 
at Chapel Hill, of the number of copies of the bulletin 
which you will need, or can use to advantage. 
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The winners of the Aycock Memorial Cup in for- 
mer years were as follows: Pleasant Garden High 
School, 1913; Winston-Salem High School, 1914; 
Wilson High School, 1915; Graham High School, 
1916; Waynesville High School, 1917; Wilson High 
School, 1918; Durham High School, 1919; Asheville 
High School, 1920. 


THE LATIN COLUMN 


COLUMBIA MEETING OF CLASSICAL 
TEACHERS 


The Southern Branch of the Classical Association 
of the Middle West and South will hold its first meet- 
ing February 24 to 26, 1921, at Columbia, S. C., as 
guest of the University of South Carolina. The 
University has most generously appropriated a sum 
of money to its Classical Department for assistance 
in forwarding the program, and has assigned to two 
of its publications the work of aiding in publicity 
matters, printing of programs, and generally spread- 
ing the news. 

The program of the meeting can not now be an- 
nounced complete, but will be as soon as possible. 
One of its features however will be a lecture, illus- 
trated with moving pictures, by Professor C. U. 
Clarke, formerly of the American Classical 
School at Rome. The Program Committee ex- 
pects that Mr. Fairfax Harrison, President of 
the Southern Railway, will attend the meeting, 
and hopes to persuade him to deliver an address. Mr. 
Harrison is perhaps best known to classical students 
for an excellent book, “Roman Farm Management. 
The Treatises of Cato and Varro Done into English.” 

The meeting is by no means to be restricted to col- 
lege teachers. In fact one of its chief fuunctions is 
to discuss problems of the teaching of the Latin and 
Greek Classics in the high schools of the south. This 
is the first big opportunity for classical teachers to 
get together on their specialty and gain a_ broader 
outlook on their work than is possible in local meet- 
ings. 

The organization committee of the Southern 
Branch of the Classical Association of the Middle 
West and South, which is in charge of the program, 
consists of Professors J. B. Game, of the Florida 
State College for Women, R. B. Steele, of Vander- 
bilt, President of the main organization, W. D. Hoop- 
er, of the University of Georgia, Herbert Lipscomb, 
of Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, and George 
Howe, of the University of North Carolina. North 
Carolina teachers, who are interested in the meeting 
and the organization, are invited to make inquiries 
of Professor Howe.—G. A. HARRER. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Vistas SUDAMERICANAS (Marcial Dorado). By Blasco Ibanez. 
Ginn & Co. 


After the success attained by the translations of 
Blasco Ibanez’s novels in this country he needs no 
formal introduction. A more intimate contact, how- 
ever, with the great Spanish writer, which can never 
come through a translation, is secured by the text, 
“Vistas Sudamericanas,” published by Ginn & Com- 
pany. And through the eyes of this graphic author 
the student catches a glimpse of South American 
fields towards which the thoughts of so many of our 
young people are now turned. Some of the best 
parts of “Los Argonautas” and “Los Cuatro Jinetes” 
are presented in attractive form with illustrations to 
aid in visualizing the characters and environment. In 
addition we have other selections, hitherto unedited, 
—personal impressions of Chile, Argentina and Span- 
ish America in general. 

To assist the student in making practical use of 
this intensely interesting material the editor, Miss 
Carolina Marcial Dorado, has prepared exercises for 
grammar review and practice in vocabulary and idi- 
oms, With extensive, interesting and helpful notes 
this book is one to recommend itself to all teachers of 
Spanish.—Srureis E. Leavirr. 


MANUAL pe CorrRESPONDENCIA ComerciaAL. By Julio Mercado. 
Gregg Publishing Co. 


Mercado’s “Manual de Correspondencia” will prove 
a desirable book to teachers who wish to present the 
elements of Spanish commercial practice. The ar- 
rangement and nature of the exercises give it flexi- 
bility not «sually found in correspondence manuals; 
at the teacher’s discretion the student may proceed 
from simple sentence construction to paragraphs, and 
later to the finished letter. An acquaintance with 
general commercial formulae such as this book gives 
is a valuable acquisition to any student.—S. E. L. 


Un Drama Nuevo (Moore). By Tomayo y Baus. Silver, 
Burdett & Co. 

To the teachers of Spanish who wish to present 
an excellent example of Spanish drama of the nine- 
teenth century we recommend Tomayo y Baus, “Un 
Drama Nuevo.” Its brevity, seventy-seven pages of 
text, and its limited vocabulary make it particularly 
desirable to use in a rapid reading course or at the 
end of a term when time is limited—S. E. L. 


Et Principe gue Topo Lo ApRENDIO EN LOs Lipros. By Ja- 
cinto Benavente. Edited with notes, exercises, and vo- 
cabulary by Aurelio M. Espinosa, of Stanford Univer- 
sity. Cloth, xii+74 pages. Price 80 cents. Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, New York: World Book Company. 
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The life, culture, and literature of Spain did not 
end with the nineteenth century. The writings of 
many contemporary Spanish novelists and dramatists 
reflect the greatness of the literature of earlier Spain. 
And Jacinto Benavente is the most distinguished of 
those dramatists. 

“El Principe que Todo lo Aprendio en los Libros” 
is one of the best of Benavente’s brief compositions. 
The play is simple in plot and language, and its easy, 
familiar prose make it an admirable introduction to 
modern Spanish dramatic literature. In this edition 
for high schools and colleges, there are included nu- 
merous exercises for conversation and composition 
based upon the dialogue of the play. The notes are 
ample, and vocabulary is complete. 


La MueLa pvEL Rey Farran. By S. and J. Alvarez Quintero. 
Edited with notes, exercises for conversation, and vo- 
cabulary by Aurelio M. Espinosa. Cloth, xii + 93 pages. 
Price 80 cents. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World 
Book Company. 

This book is the work of the Quintero brothers, 
who are best known for their entertaining sketches. 
The playlet tells in the most amusing fashion of the 
troubles that the ‘King’s toothache brought upon the 
royal family and the whole court and kingdom. 

For beginners the text is admirable; being in the 
dramatic form, it has none of the long passages of 
description that so often discourage the beginner. The 
tone of the play (in spite ef the toothache) is mirth- 
ful and the moral is not too obtrusive. Younger read- 
ers may not see all the good-natured sarcasm on mon- 
archies, the ways of courts, and the pretentions of 
different medical schools that older readers will find; 
hut for all classes of readers the book is a gay little 
sketch to be read with enjoyment. 

There is a series of Cuestionarios that review the 
Spanish constructions and special idioms of the text. 


Rosatie and Le Cuaurreur. By Max Maurey. Edited with 
notes, exercises, special grammatical rules, and vocabu- 
lary, by Edwin Stanton Du Poncet, Professor of Ro- 
mance Languages in Colorado State Teachers College. 
Ginn & Company. 60 cents. 

These are two very amusing and interesting plays 
in easy dialogue and are entirely suitable for presen- 
tation as part of the high school work. “Rosalie” 
gives one view of the servant problem in France. “Le 
Chauffeur” treats of a case of mistaken identity: a 
man applying for a position as gardener, is received 
as the new chauffeur and, though ignorant of the me- 
chanism of an automobile, succeeds in keeping his 
position until he secures another. The latter play is 
unusual in making the reader familiar with current 
speech in regard to the automobile. 


In addition, the editor has given effective drills for 
oral and written work based on the text, and has in- 
cluded a review of the gender of French nouns, as 
well as pronunciation drills—lLoursa Rem. 


LA CoRRESPONDENCE ELEMENTAIRE. By Bénédict H. D’Arlon 
et George A. Gielly. The Gregg Publishing Company, 
New York. 

Teachers of French will welcome this book. The 
authors have succeeded in bringing out a book which 
has escaped the fate of most correspondence—man- 
uals which disconcert the student by their incongru- 
ousness. 

The thirty-one lessons dealing for the most part 
with business letters are well selected and acquaint 
the student with the form and style of business letters 
in French. The lessons are simple enough to be 
studied successfully by any one who has mastered the 
rudiments of the French language. 

At the end of each lesson there is a questionary 
based on the text which furnishes excellent drill in 
the vocabulary. The last part of the book consists of 
a few well-chosen sketches on French history, life, 
and customs. They are quite appropriate and add 
value to the book. The vocabulary is complete; it 
contains all common idioms used in commercial cor- 
respondence as well as the finer distinctions of mean- 
ing of various words of the language used in the 
text. 

To teachers wishing to include Commercial French 
in their currriculum, the book can be highly recom- 
mended.—H. H. Sraas. 

GOVERNMENT AND Poritics oF FRANCE by Edward McChesney 
Sait, Professor of Political Science, University of Cali- 
fornia. The fourth volume in the series of Government 
Handbooks, edited by Dr. David P. Barrows, President of 
the University of California and Thomas H. Reed, also 
of the University of California. Cloth XV + 478 pages. 
Illustrated. Price $2.60. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: 
World Book Company. 

The fourth volume in this series of college textbooks 
on government is the only book written in English that 
describes the structure and practical working of the 
French government as it is today. Conditions up to 
the elevation of Paul Deschanel to the presidency and 
the appointment of the Millerand Cabinet are treated. 

The author has made full use of the extensive spe- 
cialized literature which has appeared recently in 
France. Noting this, he has not confined his attention 
to the constitutional and legal phases of the subject, 
but has included a chapter on political development 
which reviews the evidence of half a century, laying 
particular emphasis on those that have affected public 
opinion most deeply and given direction to party in- 
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terests. The national parties which furnish motive 
power to the government but which are all but ig- 
nored in French texts receive adequate treatment. 


Prominence is also given to electoral activities—regis- 


tration, nominations, campaigning, corrupt practice and 
the casting of the ballot. 

“Constructive Ventures in Government,” Volume 
IV, No. 1, of the University of North Carolina Leaf- 
lets, a manual of discussion and study of woman’s 
new part in the newer ideals of citizenship, has just 
heen prepared by Professor H. W. Odum, Director of 
the School of Public Welfare in the University. The 
manual is available at the Bureau of Extension. Price 
50 cents. 


TEN REASONS FOR TEACHING 
.; ONNECTICUT SCHOOLS, a publication of the 


Connecticut’s Board of Education, recently gave 
the following ten reasons for teaching, as a part of the 
campaign material for school betterment in that State: 

Because without education our country will not ad- 
vance—for a State or a country is no better than its 
schools. 

Because the teacher comes into contact with the best 
things in life. 

Because teaching is one of the surest ways of making 
one’s personality count. 

Because the teacher may have as companions peo- 
ple of refinement and intelligence. 

Because it is a highly respected profession which is 
rapidly receiving more and more recognition. 

Because it offers an opportunity for the highest type 
of service by influencing countless others to live honor- 
able and useful lives. 

Because our land must be safeguarded and educa- 
tion is our protection. The teacher must carry on what 
the soldier began. 

Because it keeps one young, alive, and progressive. 
Contact with growing, inquiring minds, keeps one con- 
ually studying and learning. 

Because there has never been a time in the history 
of our country when our people have turned as eagerly 
and as hopefully to their teachers as now. They are 
asking us to teach them economic laws, patriotic duties, 
the meaning of national and international co-operation 
and service. 

Because in return for duties adequately performed 
the profession will soon receive higher salaries, better 
working conditions, and high rank in the professions 
that serve mankind. 


Tests of the physical ability of pupils in the seventh 
and eighth grades and high schools of the State of 
New York have been made by the physical education 
staff of the state department of education. The tests 
included nearly 300,000 school children in fifty-six 
cities and 203 villages, or more than half the cities 
and villages in the State. 


The National League of Compulsory Education offi- 
cials will hold its tenth anniversary convention at the 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, November 10 to 13, inclusive. 
It will be an important conference of educators, socio- 
logists, superintendents, attendance officers, and child 
welfare workers. 


The Federal Board for Vocational Education reports 
that there has been a very large increase in the number 
of vocational classes in trade and industrial education 
in the southern region, including the States of Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
and Texas. 


Every patriot, every believer in our democratic form 
of Government should awaken to the fact that if our 
schools fail our civilization will fail. Our schools will 
unless we secure the right type of teachers. Such 
teachers can not be secured or held if the present wage 
situation continues—Hon. F. G. Brarir, Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction for Illinois. 


Mathematics in junior high schools is discussed in a 
preliminary report by the national committee on mathe- 
matical requirements just issued by the United States 
Bureau of Education. The report includes the history, 
purposes, and organization of the junior high school, 
general considerations concerning mathematics in the 
junior high school, and the subject matter and sug- 
gested arrangements of the course in mathematics. 


CHARLES C. HOOK 
ARCHITECT 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


TWENTY YEARS EXPERIENCE IN PLAN. 
NING SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
BUILDINGS 
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Public high schools in the United States have in- 
creased more than 450 per cent since i890. Today 
there are nearly 17,000 such schools in this country. 
Every day of the last twenty-eight years has wit- 
nessed the establishment of a public high school in 


the United States. City high schools constitute less 
than ten per cent of the total number of high schools 
but they enroll fifty-two per cent of the total num- 
ber of students. 


One of the Fifteen Varieties 


We make various styles of 


DUCK SHADES 


both ROLLER and FOLDING 
Write us for catalogue, prices, 
and FREE SHADE. 


OLIVER C. STEELE MFG. CO. 


SPICELAND, INDIANA 


M. E. BOYER, Jr. 


B. A. IN ARCHITECTURE 
MEMBER OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


ARCHITECT | 


505 TRUST BUILDING CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


BUILD FIREPROOF 


DO YOU KNOW A TEACHER 
WHO DOESN'T GET 


Ce 
HIGH SCHOOL JOURNAL 


EVERY TEACHER IN THE STATE 
SHOULD GET THE BENEFIT 
OF ITS HELPFUL 
ARTICLES 


Durham Business School 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


Board of Advisors 


GEN. J. S. CARR W.G. BRAMHAM 
DR. J. M. MANNING W. J. BROGDEN 
R. L. FLOWERS GEO. W. WATTS 


For full particulars and handsome catalog, address 


MRS. WALTER LEE LEDNUM 
PRESIDENT 


On the 
NORTH CAROLINA HIGH SCHOOL LIST 


Van Buskirk and Smith’s 
THE SCIENCE OF EVERYDAY LIFE 


The project method of teaching is empha- 
sized throughout the book. It is interesting 
and practical from cover to cover. No elabor- 
ate equipment is needed for the presentation 
of the course. 


For superintendents 
THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


By Tuomas H. Briees, Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University (graduate of 
Wake Forest College), gives here 2 full discussion 
of the Junior High School from data gathered 
/nrough extensive investigation and personal expe- 
rience. He gives the facts concerning schools that 
have been reorganized and offers a comprehensive, 
constructive program for guiding those who are mak- 
ing changes that look to the better education of 
pupils in early adolescence. $2.00. 


Houghton Mifflin Company 
Boston New York Chicago 


Represented by George Duncan 
Belle Mina, Ala. 


WEST 
NEEDS 
TEACHERS 


BOISE, IDAHO 


George F. Gorow, Mer. 


THE CLINE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


COLUMBIA, -MO. 
Arthur B. Cline, Mgr. 


The West is offering the highest salaries ever paid teachers. Enroll free. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
6128 University Ave., M. F. Ford, Mer. 
SAN DIEGO, CAL. 
326 Ow! Bldg., Wynne S. Staley, Mar. 
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TO TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


The English studied in the schools and colleges of the United States, as “officially approved 
and recommended,” is divided into “Requirements under the Restrictive Plan,” and “Require- 
ments under the Comprehensive Plan.” 


THE KINGSLEY OUTLINE STUDIES 


cover books in the first class, except McCaul- English Teachers everywhere should sub- 
ey’s “Clive” and Arnold’s “Wordsworth.” 81 scribe to Education, beginning with October, 
vols. 20c each. Send for catalog. to get this valuable new series of Outlines by 

Beginning with the October number of Miss Maud F. Kingsley. Of her series on the 
Education we shall publish a new series of Restrictive list we have sold hundreds of thou- 
Outlines covering the English Requirements sands. They are used everywhere. The new 
included in the Comprehensive list, one Out- series will be equally helpful. The Outline in 
line appearing in each number of our Maga- October Education is on Emerson’s Essays, 


zine until the whole list is covered. which are widely read in the schools. 
Education is the oldest high-class monthly educational magazine in the United States. Vol. 


XLI began Sept. 1920. Price, $4.00 a year; 40 cents a copy. 


THE PALMER COMPANY Educational Publishers 


120 BOYLSTON STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


Dear High School Teacher: 

What exercise in English composition could you propose to your pupils that would combine more of human 
interest and educational value than short sketches of the lives and characters of neighborhood celebrities—the 
personal acquaintances whom the pupils hold in highest esteem? 

Such modest essays in biography would give play to powers of narration, to the sense of fitness and pro- 
portion, to intellectual and spiritual perceptions in the evaluation of character. 

If, as is said, “the proper study of mankind is man,” what could be more helpful to youth than purpose- 
ful inquiry into, and worthy presentation of the life stories of the most honored members of the particular 
community ? 

In the preparation of his data, the student necessarily sounds out the principles of right living and the 
conditions of success. In showing forth the virtues of his hero, his soul is led by natural processes into closer 
affinity with virtue. 

Carter's Weekly has for its settled policy the stimulation of this and every other form of literary exercise 
by North Carolina students of High School and lower grade. We have as standing features a Student Forum 
and a department of Popular Biography. The former is freely open to student writings on every subject; the 
latter is for the suggested biographical exercises only. 

The inducements offered in both departments are these: 

1. We engage to publish every meritorious article furnished us; and a class grade of “excellent” will be 
deemed conclusive evidence of merit. But our columns will be equally open to well-written articles having no 
class grade. 

2. Every article accepted for publication will receive as of course the prize of a year’s subscription to 
the paper. 

3. The best article in every block of five will receive an additional Cash Prize of Five Dollars. 

4. A Capital Prize of One Hundred Dollars in Cash will be offered on the first of October, 1921, for the 
best article on a subject that will then be announced; the competition to be strictly limited, however, to students 
who have competed (whether successfully or not) for the smaller prizes 

Articles should be plainly written on one side of paper only, and must not exceed 500 words in length. 
The name, age and address of the writer must be given in every instance. 

Again, dear Teacher: Might you not make use of these our standing offers as a means of stimulating the 
interest of your classes in English composition? 

Address, Carter’s Weekly, State Bureau, Raleigh, N. C. 
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Interesting, Practical, Usable 


D’OOGE AND EASTMAN’S CAESAR IN GAUL 


INTERESTING 


PRACTICAL 


USABLE 


Because the authors have transformed a subject often con- 
sidered dull into a thrilling story of exploration, adven- 
ture, and conquest. <A life of Caesar in simple Latin ap- 
peals to the student and forms an easy introduction to the 
study of the Gallic War. The narrative is made vivid 
by numerous well-chosen photographs, excellent maps, 
and battle plans. 


Because the combination of text, notes, grammar, compo- 
sition exercises, and vocabulary in one volume makes it 
attractive from an economical standpoint. The pupil 
who uses this edition will need no other book for his see- 
ond-vear work. 


As proved by the following significant comments of North 
Carolina educators: 

Hugh Morson, teacher of Latin, High School, Raleigh, 
N. C.: ‘1 find D’Ooge and Eastman’s Caesar in Gaul 
better adapted to second-year work than any of the texts 
I have heretofore used.’’ 

Maude Upchurch, Instructor in Latin, Asheville, N. C.: 
‘‘We are more than pleased with D’Ooge and Eastman’s 
Caesar in Gaul. The general plan of the book, the Three- 


in-One plan, should strongly recommend it from an eco- 
nomic standpoint.”’ 


GINN AND COMPANY 70 Fifth: Avenue 


New York 


Represented by P. E. Seagle, Box 311, Raleigh, N. C. 
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THE MAKING OF THE WORLD—THE MAKING OF MANKIND 
A background of the world’s history is the backbone of the curriculum. 
Being a Plain History of Life and Mankind 
; By 
H. G. Wells 
Written with the advice and editorial help of Mr, Ernest Barker, Sir H. H. 
Johnston, Sir E. Ray Lankester, and Professor Gilbert Murray. 
Profusely illustrated with Maps, Time Diagrams, and drawings by J. F. 
Horrabin. 
Should be in the hands of every teacher and in every school library. 
In two volumes. 
SpeciAL Price to TEACHERS, $8.40 PostPpaip 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Haven’t You Often Wished 


for a book that would give you in a brief, interesting, and understandable way the 
fundamental principles of business—how it is organized and carried on? 

Haven't you also recognized for a long time the necessity for an orderly, teach- 
able, and systematic course in business training to back up your courses in book- 
keeping and stenography ? 


BUSINESS ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 
by 
J. Anton de Haas, New York University 


solves both problems. It is just the book for the business man as well as for the potential business man now 
attending your school. 

Business Organisation and Administration was prepared to meet a demand and progressive schools every- 
where have been quick to grasp their opportunity to give their students the instruction they expect to receive 
when they enter upon a business course. 

Bookkeeping, business arithmetic, commercial law, ecoiomics, shorthand and typewriting are essential and nec- 
essary subjects in every business course. Students learn something of business principles from each of these 
subjects, but why limit your instruction to the more or less clerical subjects at a sacrifice of the fundamentals? 
The bookkeeper or stenographer with a good technical knowledge of his subjects will get along fairly well 
while working under instructions, but when he is thrown on his own resources he must know something of 
the structure of business. 

A reading of this book will convince you that it should be in the hands of every one of your students. The 
retail price is $1.60 but a sample copy will be sent you upon receipt of $1.20, this charge to be cancelled in 
case the book is adopted for class use. : 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
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CARDON’S FRENCH BOOKS 


Teach the French of Everyday Life 


They teach it by conversational methods, supple- 
mented, however, by such sound, thorough drill on 
grammar and idioms that the pupil is absolutely and 
unhesitatingly master of just the French he would 
need in Paris today. 


A la Maison Francaise—A new book ready in 
September. 

A French conversatiov book dealing with 
everyday activities—shopping, social events, 
newspapers, motoring, sports, ete. The sub- 
junetive and other difficult points of the 
French language emphasized in a thorough 
but delightfully informal manner. 


Mon Petit Trott 
A recent French elassic by Lichtenberger, 
full of fascination as a story, thoroughly art- 
istic in style, and written in the vocabulary 
of everyday life. Adequate material for oral 
practice, translation, and spontaneous conver- 
sation. 


By LEOPOLD CARDON 
University of Michigan 
Author of ‘‘A Practical French Course’ 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 


FOOD STUDY 


A new high-school textbook and laboratory manual 
in the study of foods and home management 


By Professor Mabel T. Wellman 


Head of the Department of Home Economics im 
Indiana University; formerly Instructor in 
Dietetics and Household Chemistry 
at Lewis Institute, Chicago 


An approved textbook in domestic science for 
the high schools of North Carolina. 


Copiously Illustrated-- Mailing Price $1.50 


A splendidly balanced textbook, and the 
only one which has the privilege of pre- 
senting recipes from Farmer’s “Boston 
Cooking School Coo.x Book.” 

The plan aims everywhere at the pro- 
duction of well-balanced meals, empha- 
sizing the three real objects of the 
study time-saving, labor-saving, and 
money-saving. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Kindergarten Tablets 


Mentioned on page 157 in Outline Course 
of Study for Elementary Public Schools of 
North Carolina. 


Are sold exclusively by ourselves 


Your sample is waiting for you 


SEND YOUR NAME AND 
ADDRESS 


ROBERTS & MECK 


HARRISBURG, PA. 


Special 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES 


<GEEMAN- 


F YOU are not realizing one hundred 
per cent. value from your present print- 
ing connections--if your office stationery 
is not up to the standard of business, and 
your advertising matter does not contain 


the proper pulling power—- 
“Consult an Expert” 


THE SEEMAN PRINTERY 
DURHAM, N. C. 
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No. 25—100 


PACKARD FALLING BODY APPARATUS 


The only design on the market on which the falling body traces a permanent record direct 
on the note-book page. 


Designed by John C. Packard 
of the Brookline (Mass.) High School 


No: 25---100 


Patented December 17, 1907 


The simplest and most direct method of determining the curve resulting from a uniform 
motion acting simultaneously with a uniform accelerated motion, and of deriving therefrom the 
laws of falling bodies. 


A steel sphere is the body to be acted upon, the curve of its path being automatically traced 
by means of a special sensitized carbon sheet placed over co-ordinate paper especially designed 
to give by direct reading the time units on the horizontal line and the distance of fall on the 
vertical line. The falling body makes its permanent record on the note-book page. 


A plate glass bed insures a plane surface for the ball to roll over. The adjusting legs, level, 
releasing trough and full set of especially designed, easily operated clamps render the instrument 
readily operated by the most inexperienced student. 


This instrument can be set up and adjusted and a curve obtained in a very few minutes. 
As the curve is automatically traced on the special co-ordinate paper of standard note-book size, 
punched for binding in the loose-leaf note-book, it becomes part of the student’s permanent lab- 
oratory record, from which he easily derives the laws of falling bodies. The entire exercise 
when taken with this instrument becomes fascinating and valuable. 


Mr. Packard has prepared directions which Messrs. Turner and Hersey have edited as Experi- 
ment M332, NationaL Puysics DirEcTION SHEET, one of which is sent with each instrument. 


Price, with 12 sheets special co-ordinate paper and 2 sheets sensitized carbon paper, $16.50. 


L. E. KNOTT APPARATUS COMPANY 


BOSTON (Cambridge ‘‘A’’ Sta.), MASS. 
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Why Pound 


Away on 


Definition 
and Memory 
Work? 


Copyrighted K-V-Co, 
HULLING RICE FOR BREAKFAST 
LUZON, P. I. 


Pupils can see the real thing through KEYSTONE SYSTEM FOR 
VISUAL INSTRUCTION. 

Stereographs and lantern slides, systematized to fit the daily lessons. 

A Teachers’ Guide, cross-referenced and fully indexed, to co-ordinate 
the pieture material with the text-book. 

Leading geographies paralleled. 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY, (Incorporated) 


Originators of Applied Visual Instruction 
Dept. H., Meadville, Pa. 
A Free Bureau of Colored Lecture Slides 


Draper Window Shades 


ARE THE ONES YOU FIND IN 
Every Properly Equipped School 


THEY PROVIDE 
Right Light and Proper Ventilation 


THEY ARE MADE ONLY BY THE 


Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 


Spiceland, Indiana 
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